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The Fourth Annual Meeting. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association was held at Washington, D. 
C., December 26-30, 1890. There were nine sessions, 
eight at the Columbian University and the ninth, a 
joint session with the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, at the National Museum. The audiences were 
larger than at any previous meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and this attendance included a larger number 
of members of both Association and Council than on 
any former occasion. The papers covered a wide 
range of theory and practical interest, and many of 
them were vigorously discussed. Some important 
changes in the organization and work of the Asso- 
ciation were made. The Association ratified an 
amendment of the constitution, submitted by the 
Council, increasing the fee for life membership to fifty 
dollars. The Council reported to the Association a 
considerable enlargement of the Council’s member- 
ship; the creation of a Committee on Publication, to 
have charge of the scientific publications of the Asso- 
ciation, and a decision to enlarge the scope of the 
publication work. Besides the annual volume of 
monographs, the Association will publish hereafter, 
from time to time, translations of important eco- 
nomic works from foreign languages, and will issue 
a series of popular economic tracts on questions of 
current interest. 
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The first session, on Friday afternoon, December 
26, was called to order at 3:20 o’clock by Professor 
J. B. Clark. The papers and discussions were on 
questions of economic theory. The evening session, 
at 8 o’clock, was devoted to the address of President 
Francis A. Walker, who reviewed the four chief 
economic topics now engaging popular attention— 
Nationalism, the Single Tax, the Monetary questions 
and the question of Immigration. 

Saturday morning the meeting was called to order 
at 10:15 by President Walker. The secretary’s re- 
port was read and approved. The treasurer’s report 
was read, and Professor Patten and Mr. Hathaway 
were appointed by President Walker a committee to 
audit. The Association voted that the matter of 
authorizing Professor Seligman to invest the surplus 
funds should be referred to the Council. The paper 
and discussion were on the theory of railroad rates. 
At the evening session papers were presented from 
the Committee on Statistics, including the report of 
the chairman, Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 

The Monday morning session was called to order 
by President Walker at 10:15 o’clock. Papers from 
the Committee on Taxation were read and discussed. 
The secretary reported that the Council had approved 
an amendment changing the word ‘twenty-five’ in 
Article III of the Constitution to ‘fifty,’’ thus rais- 
ing the life-membership fee to fifty dollars. A motion 
to adopt the amendment was unanimously carried. 
The secretary then presented the recommendation of 
the Council, that the constitution be changed so as to 
establish a Publication Committee, having charge of 
the editorial work of the Association. The proposed 
amendment to the constitution was as follows: «The 
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Council shall elect a Committee on Publications, 
which shall consist of five members, so classed that 
after the first election one member’s term shall 
expire each year. This committee shall have the 
charge of and responsibility for the scientific publi- 
cations of the Association.’’ It was moved and 
seconded that this amendment to the constitution 
be adopted, and on being put to vote the motion was 
unanimously carried.’ 

The secretary reported that the new members of 
the Council chosen were: Prof. F. W. Blackmar, 
Kansas State University, Lawrence, Kansas; R. R. 
Bowker, Esq., New York City; Rev. John G. Brooks, 
Brockton, Mass.; Prof. John R. Commons, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.; Prof. Roland P. 
Falkner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Prof. Henry W. Farnam, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Prof. George P. Garrison, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas; Rev. N. P. Gilman, West 
Newton, Mass.; George Gunton, Esq., New York 
City; Prof. A. T. Hadley, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; F. B. Hawley, Esq., New York City; 
Prof. W. P. Holcomb, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; George K. Holmes, Esq., Washington, D. 
C.; Prof, J.C. Schwab, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Prof. R. D. Sheppard, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.; President A. W. Small, Colby 
University, Waterville, Me.; Prof. C. A. Tuttle, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass.; Prof. D. Collin Wells, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

The afternoon session was called to order by Prof. 
William W. Folwell, who asked Prof. G. B. Newcomb 





The following Committee was elected: Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings, Chairman; Prof. H. C. Adams, Prof. J. B. Clark, Prof. E. R. 
A. Seligman, Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
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to preside. The papers and discussions were on 
courses and methods in teaching Political Economy. 

No business was transacted in the sessions of 
Tuesday. The morning session was taken up largely 
with the discussion on technical education, and the 
afternoon session, which was brief, with miscella- 
neous papers. 

Among the courtesies shown to the Association 
during the meeting, those extended by the Cosmos 
Club should be especially mentioned. 


In the following pages President Walker’s address 
is given in full. The abstracts of papers were pre- 
pared and have been revised by the authors. The 
report of discussions has been condensed by cutting 
out repetitious and irrelevant matter; otherwise it is 
nearly, though not always strictly, verbatim. The 


letter by Dr. Albert Shaw, on the British Economic 
Association, was to have been read at the meeting. 
but arrived too late. 





Address of the President, 


Francis A. Walker, LL. D. 








The Tide of Economic Thought. 


BY PRESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL. D. 


Two years ago, addressing the Association at its 
Philadelphia meeting, I said, having in view the 
great increase of interest in economic discussion: 
‘‘A bay, one-half whose spaces lie bare and baking 
in the sun, does not more differ from that bay when 
the sea comes rolling in, filling it full of boisterous 
life and beating with angry roar upon the rocks 
which close it round, than does the economic world 
of a few years ago differ from that which we look 
out upon to-day.”’ 

If this image then seemed to any one extravagant, 
it surely wili not now. It is far too tame to repre- 
sent the facts of the present time. Not only has 
the rising tide of economic thought filled every bay 
and creek and arm along the shore; but the very 
fountains of the great deep appear to have been 
broken up; on every side the ‘dry land”’ of a past 
generation has been invaded by a rush of angry 
waters. The bounds of tradition, the barriers of 
authority have, for the time at least, been swept 
away. Everything once deemed settled in economic 
theory is audaciously challenged; the most venerable 
and well approved of our institutions are rudely 
assailed; ideas to which, but a few years ago, assent 
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was given so general as to be practically unanimous, 
are now denounced and scoffed at upon public plat- 
forms and in the drawing rooms of fashion. The 
ownership of land, individual enterprise in busi- 
ness, even the system of private property, are alike 
threatened. 

Doubtless those who were caught nearest the 
shore by this tremendous inundation, and who now, 
from roofs and tree-tops, view with dismay the still 
rising floods, have in a measure themselves to thank 
for their present uncomfortable position. They have 
scoffed at those who pointed to palpable signs of the 
times; they have set their professorial or editorial 
chairs down at the water’s edge and defied the 
ocean’s power; they have mistaken for nature’s im- 
passible barriers what were merely the beaches and 
terraces of a certain stage of civilization; and have 
expounded local and temporary conditions as eternal 
laws of human society. 

But even those of us who, a longer or a shorter 
time ago, thought we discerned the coming of a 
storm and removed ourselves and our effects from 
the lower ground of an uncompromising individual- 
ism to positions somewhat more elevated and seem- 
ingly secure, are scarcely less involved in the general 
catastrophe. The floods are already all around us 
and are fast climbing to our seats. As we look out 
upon the waste of waters, we wonder, not altogether 
without anxiety, when the wind will begin to blow 
over the face of this high-running, furiously-heaving 
sea, to bring peace and a calm, to restore ocean to 
his place and make the dry land appear once more, 
however much or however little its configuration 
may be found to have been permanently altered by 
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the workings of this economic deluge. How, indeed, 
shall that be? As it was in the good old days? or 
shall we have to recognize the fact that great inland 
seas have been created by the overflow; that deep 
channels have been cut through the land, and that 
vast outlying masses of the once solid continent of 
laissez faire have become islands, around which 
the waters will continually roar? For one I have 
little doubt that in due time, when these angry floods 
subside, the green land will emerge fairer and richer 
for the inundation, but not greatly altered in aspect 
or in shape. 

To leave this image, which has perhaps already 
been carried over far, one may say that the past two 
years in America have witnessed such an access of 
interest in economic matters as our country has | 
never before known; and that a spirit, not merely / 
of contempt for authority, but of dissatisfaction 
with the existing order, and even of angry impa- 
tience at the material conditions of the universe, has 
been widely manifested, which has made it very 
hard work, indeed, to be an economist, in these 
days. On the one hand, old Utopias have been 
re-discovered, re-explored, re-surveyed and re-opened 
to settlement by an afflicted humanity; on the other, 
brand new devices for doing away with poverty, 
sorrow, and even sin, in human life have been 
brought out in rapid succession, by a host of philan- 
thropic inventors. In the growing passion for social 
and industrial novelties, nothing has seemed unrea- 
sonable; persons of the highest degree of intelligence 
have, for the time, lost all measure of difficulty, all 
sense of resistance, all memory of experience. The 
practical working motives which have carried man- 

2 
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. kind thus far on the way from savagery to civili- 
zation are all at once to be replaced by angelic 
impulses and celestial aims. The inveterate evils 
which have afflicted our race through all the ages 
are to be cured by proclamation. Armies are to be 
disbanded upon the security of universal brother- 
hood; the earth is to open and swallow up all its 
jails, poorhouses and forts, in an instant, out of 
sight. 

To many the extraordinary access of pseudo-social- 
ism in America, which we know as Nationalism, 
within the past two years, has appeared most threat- 
ening, even appalling. They think they see society 
at the very verge of dissolution, when schemes so 
vague and wild receive the public adhesion of large 
numbers of respectable and responsible citizens. 
Social and industrial chaos seems to be impending, 
when all the results of experience are thus contemned, 
and all the fruits of past exertions are thrown away 
as worthless or mischievous. 

I may be unduly optimistic; but to me the outlook 
is far less gloomy. I see in the ranks of these pas- 
sionate reformers few or no perverts from a sound 
political economy; but only a host of as yet rather 
disorderly and undisciplined converts. The great 
majority of those who are now so ready to reform 
mankind, all at once, by measures affecting industrial 
organization and industrial activity, a few years ago 
gave little thought to industrial matters, perhaps 
deemed political economy a subject hardly worthy 
of their attention. These benevolent clergymen, 
these ecstatic ladies, these prophets and disciples of 
an industrial millenium, never belonged to the eco- 
nomic army; and if their zeal at first greatly outruns 
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discretion, we may, I think, confidently look upon 
them as not unpromising recruits to that army, and 
fairly hope that in time they will exchange their 
ghost-dances outside the camp for the soberer but 
more useful goose-step of the economic drill sergeant. 

My moral is that it is an immense gain to have the 
attention of the whole community so strongly drawn, 
as it has been, to the supreme importance of indus- 
trial conditions. Political economy, especially in the 
United States, has suffered inexpressibly from public 
indifference. The few who have professionally cul- 
tivated it have had things all their own way simply 
because no one cared enough about it to contest or 
even to criticise the conclusions they might reach. 
The economists have been as distinctly separated 
from the mass of the people as have been the astron- 
omers. I will not say that the economists have rather 
affected to be the priests of a mystery; but certainly 
| can appeal to all who hear me, whether a great deal 
has not been said as if an intelligent business man 
should not presume to have an opinion as against the 
men of the chair; and, if not an intelligent man of 
business, much less a common laboring man. 

The revolution now in progress is making every 
man and every woman an economist. The vital im- 
portance of industrial relations is fast coming to be 
seen and felt, as never before. The whole people 
are bending themselves to study these subjects. No 
class of questions now take precedence, in the public 
thought, of economic questions. The economists 
who are thus being made are, it must be admitted, 
just now pretty poor ones. We must expect a great 
deal of crude thinking, a vast preponderance of feel- 
ing over thinking, and an angry impatience with 
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conditions which will forever continue to assert them- 
selves in human life. But it is a great thing to have 
the whole nation at school in political economy; and 
we are no wise teachers, no natural leaders, if we can 
not succeed in getting a hearing for all we have to 
say which may be worth listening to. We may have 
to put off some of the airs which we have thought 
rather becoming to us; we may have to get out of 
our chairs, and teach as we walk among our fellow 
men, like the philosophers of the old Academy; we 
may have to translate our lectures into more popular 
form and modern phrase. But if we have really any- 
thing to say, we can get a hearing for it; and we 
ought to rejoice, with all our hearts, that the people, 
the whole people, are coming, for the first time, to 
take a deep, earnest, passionate interest in the sub- 
jects to which we have devoted our lives. 

The reasons why the vaguest and wildest schemes 
for human regeneration, upon an economic basis, so 
readily find a hearing and a wide popular acceptance, 
are, besides the primary fact already noted, namely, 
that most of the teachers and disciples are new to 
this kind of thinking, three in number: 

First. The economists themselves are largely re- 
sponsible for this state of things, on account of the 
arbitrary and unreal character of their assumptions 
and the haughty and contemptuous spirit in which 
they have too often chosen to deliver their precepts. 
\\ Especially are our American economists “ sinners 
above the rest’’ in these respects. Long after 
even the English economists, who have been lordly 
enough, heaven knows! had importantly modified the 
traditional premises of the science, to meet the facts 
of human nature, and had, with a wider outlook, 
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admitted many extensive qualifications of the doc- 
trine of laissez faire, the professors of political 
economy in the leading American colleges continued 
to write about the economic man of Ricardo and 
James Mill as if he was worth all the real men 
who ever lived; and the editors of the journals and 
reviews which especially affected to exercise au- 
thority in economics, greeted with contumely every 
suggestion of an exception to the rule of individual- 
ism, from whatever source proceeding, for whatever 
reason proposed. Even the complete establishment 
of such an exception in the policy of half a dozen 
nations, and its triumphant vindication in practical 
working, to the satisfaction of all publicists, all men 
of affairs, and even of those who had once been sel- 
fishly interested to oppose it, constituted no reason 
why these high priests of economic orthodoxy should 
accept it. 

There is small occasion for wonder that, with such 
a record for opposing wholesome measures of reform 
on the grounds of laissez faire, alone, our econo- 
mists, as a body, should be able to do little in stem- 
ming the tide of: socialism which has set in so 
strongly of late. 

Secondly. The great positive reason for the readi- 
ness with which vast and vague schemes, upon an 
economic basis, for the regeneration of mankind, 
wholesale, have been received and adopted by large 
numbers of our countrymen, is found in a spirit of 
optimism which is directly due to the remarkable 
advances made in the human condition during the 
generation now upon the stage. These advances 
have been in part the effect of invention and discov- 
ery, working wonders for man; in part they have 
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been the proper effect of the social and industrial 
ambitions and aspirations which have been enkindled 
by the growth of popular education and the exten- 
sion of political franchises. 

Since so much has been done, in so short a time, 
for the amelioration of the human condition, why 
cannot more, and still more, be done? Why cannot 
anything be done? Why not everything? When 
people are in such a mood, any scheme that has a 
promising face meets a ready acceptance. The mind 
of the reader or hearer runs forward to meet it. 
Scepticism and incredulity vanish. The more vast 
and vague it is, the better is a project of social and 
industrial reform suited to become the subject of a 
popular craze. 

Another reason has occurred to me as in part 
explaining the very remarkable spread of the ideas 
known as Nationalist. This may or may not com- 
mend itself to your minds. It is that the phenome- 
non is largely the result of a reaction from the ner- 
vous strain and the continuous excitement under 
which the cultivated classes in a modern community, 
and preeminently in America, where the pace is so 
tremendous, are placed and kept by the multiplica- 
tion of social duties and offices of a more or less ben- 
evolent character, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
by the increase in personal wants and necessities, 
highly artificial in their origin, yet not the less im- 
perative in their demands. The men and the women 
of this generation who have passed the age of youth- 
ful buoyancy, hopefulness and elasticity, are tired out 
and worn down with the struggle. The next gener- 
ation will take these things more easily; will invent 
economies of time and strength; they will even be 
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born with acertain adaptation to existing conditions. 
Possibly, let us say probably, finding that they are 
carrying lightly the burdens which are breaking our 
backs, they will set themselves to still further multi- 
ply occasions and social duties and material necessi- 
ties, to use up their own strength and time, in turn, 
as completely as we have done. But the last is a 
question of the future. To-day, having been born 
into a world comparatively simple in its organization 
and its requirements, we find ourselves in middle life 
or old age harrassed, fatigued, and at times despond- 
ent, under the pressure of cares, obligations, engage- 
ments and labors innumerable, almost intolerable. 
Who does not at times feel thus? I confess, for 
myself, that there are moments when it seems that I 
would gladly resign all that Iam and have for the 
poor privilege of standing, a barefoot pauper, without 
a name by which I could be called or a friend in the 
world, knocking at the door of an almshouse, where 
I might simply lie down and be let alone. 

To persons in such a mood, the repose, the relief 
from care and painstaking, the release from domestic 
drudgery, the social and industrial irresponsibility 
which Mr. Bellamy depicts must needs possess a great 
attractiveness. In a sterner mood, when we have 
recovered from our momentary depression, having 
perhaps snatched a little rest and turned ourselves 
again to take up our work in life, we scout the very 
notion of a peace that is to be gained by surrender, 
of a sybaritic existence, amid ease and comfort and 
perpetual music, which would leave our powers ‘‘un- 
exercised and unbreathed,’’ and would reduce our 
descendants, in no distant generation, to the moral 
state of the Polynesian. We know that it is of the 
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very essence of social progress that as fast as we are 
released by arts, inventions and improved organiza- 
tion from cares and labors which have worn and 
wearied us, we should create for ourselves new. wants 
which shall take up all the time and strength thus 
set free; and that it is not rest man needs, but work. 

Yet still again the moment of depression will come 
to the stoutest and the most fortunate. Shall we, then, 
wonder that many, less happy or less strong, should 
succumb in the struggle and be ready to surrender 
individuality, with its anxieties and burdens, but 
with also its glory and its power, for an all-absorbing 
Nationalism, which promises, however futilely and 
foolishly, to make life forevermore easy and pleasant? 

It is in a somewhat different tone that one would 
speak of the apparent growth of the so-called Single 
Tax party in the United States. Here is no economic 
absurdity. ‘The normal workings of the principle of 
self-interest in dealing with the land are observed 
and respected by Mr. George, at least in his later 
utterances. Nor is there anything in his central 
proposition which can properly be called impracti- 
cable. The questions which would arise in the legis- 
lature or in the administrative bureau, regarding 
details, adjustments, conflicts, exemptions, interpre- 
tations, are not more serious than those which at the 
beginning beset many a system that has in the 
result vindicated its efficiency and utility. Again, 
there is nothing inequitable in the suggested Single 
Tax, so-called, so far as relates to future increments 
of value. Conceding compensation to existing owners, 
the proposition is one which an honest man can make 
and an honest man can entertain. 
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In the strict sense, the title Mr. George and his party 
have adopted, is a misnomer. The assumption by the 
State, for its own uses, of the economic rent of land, 
does really not constitute a tax at all. It is merely 
the exercise of one of the lucrative prerogatives of the 
State. Properly speaking, as I esteem it, (1) some- 
thing of the idea of contribution according to ability 
to pay; (2) something of the notion of universality 
of exaction; (3) something of an admission that the 
State is taking for its uses what otherwise the indi- 
vidual would have a perfect right to enjoy; (1) some- 
thing of an expectation that the burden will, in the 
end, be spread, more or less imperfectly, over the 
whole community, on whomsoever it in the first 
instance falls, underlie every real tax. 

But in the case of ‘‘the confiscation of rent by 
taxation,’’ to use Mr. George's expression, the right 
of the State to make the exaction is not put at all 
upon the ground of ability to contribute. Indeed, in 
his controversy with Dr. Seligman, before the Social 
Science Association. at Saratoga, last summer, Mr. 
George argued strongly against the notion of contri- 
bution according to ability. 

Again, in the Single Tax there is no pretence of 
universality of exaction. The subject taken for im- 
position is single, specific: and no citizen is assessed 
except as he comes into relation to this. Again, in 
the Single Tax there is entirely lacking anything 
like an admission that the State is taking for its 
necessary purposes that which otherwise the indi- 
vidual would have a perfect right to enjoy. To the 
contrary of this, it is asserted that the individual 
has no right whatever to «‘the unearned increment”’ 
of the soil of which he may be in possession; that, 
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altogether irrespective of the needs of the State, his 
enjoyment of that sum of wealth would constitute 
an injustice and a grievance; and that right will 
only be done, when government, acting for the 
whole community, whose exertion, and sacrifices 
have created that sum of wealth, shall take it entire, 
if not for public uses, then for redistribution. 

Finally, the idea of diffusion, or repercussion, is 
entirely wanting from the Single Tax. By the very 
nature of the case, the occupier of the soil can recoup 
himself at the expense of the general community for 
no share whatsoever of that which the State thus 
takes. Inasmuch as economic rent forms no part of 
the price of agricultural produce or of manufactured 
products; inasmuch as it is obtained by no deduc- 
tion from wages, by no sacrifice of normal interest, 
but represents wholly and solely a surplus in the 
value of the product over the cost of production 
upon the more fortunate lands, this imposition can- 
not be carried over, by the processes of exchange, to 
rest upon the consumer, upon the laborer, or upon 
the capitalist. It remains where it first falls, upon 
the owner of the land. 

For these reasons I must regard the title, Single 
Tax, as misleading. Were all lands to be assessed 
for the benefit of the Treasury, that would constitute 
a tax proper. The element of universality would be 
present. The State would assume the attitude of 
taking for its purposes that which the individual 
would otherwise have an unquestionable right to 
enjoy. That taking would become a true tax, which 
would tend, and tend strongly, towards diffusion and 
repercussion, since a tax on all lands would increase 
the cost of all production, and would raise the price of 
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all produce: and thus, in the end, the members of the 
community would contribute, more or less perfectly, 
according to their respective abilities. 

All this is to define the Single Tax proposition, and 
to set forth its true relations; not to discuss its eco- 
nomic and political expediency, for which time would 
be wanting here. While the familiar arguments on 
this subject, pro and con, have been widely rehearsed 
of late, 1 am not aware that anything of consequence 
has been added thereto. Ten persons probably now 
know what the Single Tax would be, and have their 
opinions concerning it, where one knew or cared any- 
thing about it a few yearsago. But the extension of 
the field of discussion has not altered the attitude of 
the disputants. The advocates of the measure still 
assert, in the same terms as of old, that the unearned 
increment of land belongs to the State, and that it 
should be used to diminish, or wholly to do away with, 
the resort to other forms of contribution. The oppo- 
nents of the measure still assert their conviction that 
the community, as a whole, is richer, and not poorer, 
by reason of the private ownership of land; and that 
the attempt to bring all of economic rent into the 
public treasury would generate industrial evils and 
would induce political jobbery and fraud to an ap- 
palling extent. 

Meanwhile, if I may venture an opinion regarding 
a matter of which no one man can know much, I 
should say that the economists have rather been in- 
clining to the view that somewhat more of economic 
rent than is now taken by the State might be brought 
into the treasury, without impairing the virtue there 
is in the private ownership of land, and without 
directly violating the principle of compensation to ex- 
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isting owners; while the practical politicians, on the 
other hand, the more they discuss the project, are 
more and more impressed with the hopelessness of 
bringing such a system into operation, on account of 
the opposition of the farmer class and the owners of 
small village and town building-lots to any increase 
of direct taxes. 

An economic phenomenon of the period since we 
last met, and, indeed, of the past few months or even 
weeks, has been the extraordinary ‘‘weakening”’ on 
the part of a great many persons, merchants, bankers 
and editors, in the eastern portion of the United 
States, who have hitherto stood very stiffly up against 
every measure that sought to increase the money- 
supply. How permanent this change of feeling or 
of thinking will prove, it would be idle to predict. 
Whether the change has been, in origin, chiefly dis- 
interested, having regard to the common interest, or 
chiefly selfish, coming from fear of personal losses 
in the general downfall of stocks and securities, I 
would not presume to express an opinion, if I enter- 
tained one. How far it has been the result of 
influences long and gradually operating in the past; 
how far due to shock and surprise from the catastru- 
phe of October and November, can only be conjec- 
tured. But from any point of view, the phenomenon 
is a striking one. Men who passed through the 
struggles over the redemption of the greenback, 
denouncing monetary inflation as the greatest of 
evils; and who subsequently passed through the con- 
test over the restoration of silver to coinage, without 
yielding in the least to the suggestion of possible 
mischief from a diminishing money supply, caused 
by the demonetization of one of the two money-met- 
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als; and whe have, until very recently, held to the 
orthodox view that the money supply will take care 
of itself, so far as a deficiency is concerned, and that 
the only thing to be dreaded is inflation, have sud- 
denly broken down in the strangest way, not only 
losing their spirit of resistance to the demand for a 
large and arbitrary increase of silver coinage, but 
appearing, in not a few cases, to be actually desirous 
that it shail take place. Many who, a few months 
ago, denounced the increase from two millions to four 
and a half millions of silver dollars, a month, as sui- 
cidal folly, are now contemplating without apparent 
ularm, if not with complacency, the increase of the 
monthly coinage to seven millions, or even free 
coinage. 

Whatever may have been the main motive in pro- 
ducing this change of position with reference to an 
increase of the money supply, on the part of many of 
those who formerly called themselves, with much 
unction, the friends of ‘chonest money,” there is lit- 
tle doubt in my mind that the absence of a sufficient 
resisting or retarding force, at the present time, is 
largely due to the highly illogical and inconsistent 
views of the money-function and the money-thing, 
put forward by our leading economists generally, in 
the past. 

At no other point has American thinking in eco- 
nomics been so loose. Making an insufficient analy- 
sis of the money function, to start with, most of the 
writers of the orthodox school have declared that 
inconvertible notes, however fully and freely circula- 
ting, were not and could not become money: a posi- 
tion which Prof. Henry Sidgwick declares no English 
economist of reputation has taken. Deprecating the 
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use of such paper as money, our own economists 
have, instead of stigmatizing it as bad money, as- 
serted that it was not money at all. In so doing, 
they have gone against the common sense and the 
actual sight of the people. Every man who is not 
blinded by prejudice knows that greenbacks are 
money, just as much as silver or gold; bad money, if 
you please so to consider it, injurious, pernicious, 
anything you like, but money all the same. 

In thus going against the common sense of the 
people, the professional economists have impaired 
their influence, in other directions, over the public 
mind. Nor has the error I have indicated been a 
merely incidental, and, in its evident import, a 
trivial one. These writers have insisted upon mak- 
ing their definition of money a test of economic 
orthodoxy. They have forced this view upon the 
popular attention urgently and aggressively. They 
have not only departed from the reasonable position 
of their English colleagues, as stated, but, in their 
zeal to put down the forms of money they disliked, 
they have abandoned their own fundamental princi- 
ple of value, declaring that the cost price of the gold 
in the coin measures the cost price of the goods for 
which it is exchanged, as a yardstick measures 
length and a bushel capacity, forgetting for the time 
‘ all about such things as supply and demand. 

Worse than this, as a means of forfeiting public 
confidence, those who have assumed to be preemi- 
nently the exponents of sound monetary doctrine 
have uniformly disparaged the importance of a full 
supply of money. In the greenback contests from 
1868 to 1876, while attributing to inflation the direst 
evils that can afflict a State, they declined to give 
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any consideration to the possible mischief to be 
wrought by contraction, even if they did not ex- 
pressly hold with Mr. Wells, that ‘‘a three-cent piece, 
if it could be divided into a sufficient number of 
pieces, with each piece capable of being handled, 
would undoubtedly suffice for doing all the business 
of the country,’’ or again, that ‘‘were all the currency 
in the country absolutely swept out of existence to- 
morrow, * * * there would not probably be one 
less acre of land cultivated, yard of cloth made, ton 
of coal dug or pound of iron smelted, in consequence.” 

In like manner, when the contest over silver came 
on, the same economists refused to concede any im- 
portance to the possible effects of demonetization as 
diminishing the money supply, declaring that trade 
and production would easily readjust themselves to 
the new conditions. 

I do not say these things because it is pleasant to 
find fault with men, who, in the best of good faith 
and good feeling, wrote or spoke what they believed 
to be for the public weal; but because I am convinced 
that these fundamental errors of the leading econo- 
mists of the orthodox school, upon the subject of the 
money-function and the importance of the money 
supply, constitute no small part of the reason why, 
in the present critical situation, the conservative force 
which should be exerted in restraining the nation 
from excess, seems almost wholly wanting. The pro- 
fessional analysis of the money function has been 
utterly discredited. Money does not ‘‘measure value”’ 
as the yardstick measures length and the bushel 
capacity. Prices—i. e.—the money values of goods, 
are determined by the demand for and the supply 
of money pieces, of whatsoever those pieces consist; 
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whatever be the source of that demand, whether an 
instinctive appetency for a certain metal, or the 
force of law conferring legal-tender power upon bits 
of colored paper; whatever be the causes which con- 
trol that supply, whether mere convention or absolute 
cost of production. 

Again, the money supply is not a matter of no con- 
sequence. Alike considerable excess and considera- 
ble deficiency inevitably become the source of direful 
ills and woes unnumbered. If of an irredeemable 
and fluctuating paper currency, that alcohol of com- 
merce, it may be truly said: «It biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder,’’ with equal truth it may 
be added that strangulation, suffocation are not 
words too strong to express the agony of the indus- 
trial body when embraced in the fast-tightening 
folds of contracting money supply. 

Unfortunately those who should now be on deck as 
pilots to guide the ship of State through the narrow 
sea that separates the whirling gulf of silver mono- 
metallism, with a premium on gold and a debased 
coinage, from the bare and jagged rocks of gold 
monometallism, with increasing monetary stringency 
and falling prices, have discredited themselves with 
captain and crew by denying the very existence of 
Scylla, and declaring that upon that side there is a 
broad and open sea. In this lack of natural leader- 
ship we can only hope that prudence may rule the 
hour; and that the instinctive conservatism of the 
American people may enable them to pass through 
one of the most perilous crises in their financial 
career without a wreck. 

I have but one other topic to mention at this time. 
Alike the unprecedented increase in the number of 
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foreigners arriving on our shores, and the not less 
notable change in the character of the new comers, 
seem to require that our people should seriously 
debate the question whether their own social and 
industrial well being and their duty to their pos- 
terity do not demand the stringent restriction of 
immigration by law. 

I am not speaking now of measures for keeping 
out a few thousands of ‘‘assisted immigrants,’” or 
for sending back some score of criminals and luna- 
tics, each year. The question I raise concerns, not 
thousands, but millions. It is the question whether 
there is to be any limit to the extent to which we 
shall share our birthright, as a nation, with strangers. 
The issue is a selfish one, clearly enough; but self- 
defense is a law of nature. The first duty of every 
nation is to its own people and to their proper de- 
scendants. It may not impair, or, beyond a certain 
point imperil, those interests, for the benefit of others, 
without bringing itself under scripture condemna- 
tion as heathen and infidel. 

But further, it may be said that the position of the 
United States, viewed as a possible benefactor of the 
race, is a highly peculiar one. So far as, after the 
proper care and defense of our own people, we owe 
any duty to other nations—and who shall say that we 
do not?—that duty is best to be discharged by making 
this experiment of free government and of educated 
labor, here on this Western Continent, successful in 
the very highest degree. Aside altogether from our 
own interests, it may confidently be asserted that 
nothing which we could do by offering homes, with- 
out challenge, to some millions of the most wretched 
of Europe, would add to the general sum of happi- 

3 
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ness that which would be an adequate compensation 
for injury done to the character and the future of 
this free, peaceful commonwealth of educated labor. 
The moment the access of foreigners begins, by rea- 
son either of their numbers or of their condition, to 
lower the standard of living here and to impair the 
self-respect and social ambition of our people, that 
moment we may say that thereafter we can do more 
for Europeans in Europe than we could do for them 
upon our own soil. 

No one has ever put into words the half or the 
tithe of the industrial blessings which the New World 
has already conferred upon the Old, through the ex- 
ample it has given of intelligence, mobility and 
successful enterprise among the people, through the 
standard of general comfort and decency which it 
has maintained, and through the strong, steady 
pressure its competition has exerted upon the em- 
ployers of underfed and overworked labor. I sincerely 
believe that the influence of thisJand beyond the 
seas has been the greatest single force which has 
worked during the past fifty years for the elevation 
of the masses over there. And never did Europe 
need America — America at its best; successful, 
prosperous America—so much as now. Never 
before did it so clearly appear that the New World 
had been called into existence to redress the dis- 
turbed balance of the Old. I say, therefore, that, 
whether we look at this question as patriots or as 
philanthropists, our first duty is to see to it that 
this political and industrial experiment does not fail; 
our second duty is to make it as glorious and con- 
spicuous a success as possible. 
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Now, is the republic in any way threatened by 
immigration as at present going forward? During 
the ten years ending July 1, 1890, five millions and 
a quarter of foreigners arrived upon our shores. 
This is twice the number ever before arriving in one 
decade. No reason is known why the arrivals of 
the next ten years may not equal those of 1880-90 ; 
may not, indeed, exceed them as greatly as these 
exceeded the arrivals of 1870-50. 

The continent of Europe, away back to the plains 
of Hungary, Poland, and Russia, is now so completely 
crossed by railways, the organization of the emigra- 
tion service is everywhere so perfect, the capabilities 
of the ocean fleets are so enormous, that, alike the 
time, the money and the amount of mental energy 
and enterprise required have been reduced to a point 
which puts it within the power of tens of millions of 
peasants, in the most miserable conditions of life, to 
remove themselves to the New World. Even in the 
depths of the Austrian Tyrol, and in remote villages 
of Bohemia, are found the agents of railway com- 
panies and steamship companies, who put emigration 
into the heads of the peasantry; who assist the intend- 
ing emigrants to dispose of their little effects, buy 
their tickets for them, put them and their baggage 
into the cars and lock them in, consigned to the agent 
of the proper steamship company at Bremen, Ham- 
burg, or Antwerp.. Upon arrival at the port, the 
emigrants are let out of the cars by steamship 
officials, taken to warehouses where they lay them- 
selves and their bundles on the floor until the ship 
is ready to sail. In New York, again, they are met 
by agents, put into cars and dispatched to their new 
homes. 
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So perfect has this organization become, so com- 
pletely has the enterprise of the transportation com- 
panies tapped all the great reservoirs of population 
in Europe, that it is difficult to feel any assurance 
that the movement will not go on, at its present rate, 
or even more rapidly, until the balance of advan- 
tages, now existing in favor of the United States, 
shall entirely disappear. The channel is so broad and 
so clear that the stream will flow as long as any dif- 
ference of levelremains. This is what is meant when 
one asks whether there is any limit to the extent to 
which we are willing to share with others our birth- 
right as a people. But there is more, much more, 
than the question of numbers to be considered in 
treating this matter of immigration. As has been 
intimated, a very serious change for the worse has 
taken place in the character of the people arriving 
on our shores. Formerly there was a certain pre- 
sumption that the immigrant was a person of rather 
more enterprise and intellectual initiative than his 
fellows who remained at home. He was a man who 
could accumulate no trifling means for the expenses 
of removal; he was a man who thought for himself 
and had intelligence enough to know at once that he 
was not well off where he was, and that he could bet- 
ter himself by going elsewhere. He was also a man 
who had the moral courage and decision of char- 
acter to plan, resolve and execute. 

To-day the presumption is reversed. It is among 
the least prosperous and thrifty that the emigration 
agent finds his best recruiting-ground; and when 
once the luckless, perhaps shiftless, peasant makes 
up his mind, or has it made up for him, that he will 
go, all need of care and pains and effort on his part 
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is, as I have shown, removed by the attentions of 
those who are paid to take charge of him. 

Moreover, the immigrating impulse has, within 
the past few years, extended itself to races of which 
we had previously known but little. We are now 
draining off great stagnant pools of population 
which no current of intellectual or moral activity has 
stirred for ages. Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of those who represent the very lowest stage 
of degradation to which human beings can be reduced 
by hopelessness, hunger, squalor and superstition, are 
found among the new citizens whom the last decade 
has brought into the republic; and these are but the 
forerunners of hundreds of thousands and millions 
more, unless this stream shall be checked. 

The limits of this address will not permit a discus. 
sion of the probable effects of such an influx upon 
our social, industrial, and political life, in the United 
States; upon the standard of living, the rate of 
wages, and peace and order of the country. I 
believe that the races now becoming so familiar to 
us, have not, and will not for generations develop 
that capability of responding to the opportunities and 
incitements of their new life here which the Irish 
and Germans of the older immigration displayed 
in such a truly wonderful degree. 

if this be indeed so, the prospect before the nation 
is a gloomy one. The subject deserves, demands, 
instant and full consideration. The Economic Asso- 
ciation can do no better service to the country than 
by taking it up for earnest, candid, searching inves- 
tigation, and by bringing the question sharply and 
forcibly, in all its bearings, before the American peo- 
ple. If after full discussion, it shall appear that the 
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nation is in peril from this cause, time will have 
been gained for discovering and applying a remedy 
before it shall be too late. If, on the other hand, we 
shall be convinced that the republic can, in spite of 
all, safely continue to keep its ports open to all 
comers, without challenge and without discrimina- 
tion, patiently enduring some present evil rather 
than surrender its proud name as the asylum for the 
oppressed of every race and every clime, our action 
will then have a double virtue, inasmuch as it will be, 
not by accident, or inadvertence, or sheer incapacity 
for studying the future, but intelligently, solemnly, 
and of set purpose, that we take up the burden of 
the woes and wrongs of our fellow-men which the 
waves and tides of Ocean thus bring to_our feet. 
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THE CONCEPTS OF UTILITY, VALUE AND CosT. 


BY PROF. F, H. GIDDINGS OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


A more thorough analysis is the mark that dis- 
tinguishes the best recent work in economic theory 
from the dogmatic systems of former years. Nowhere 
is such analysis more needed than in the funda- 
mental conceptions of the science. Two entirely 
different concepts are denoted by the term ‘‘utility;’’ 
two by the recently introduced phrase ‘‘subjective 
value;”’ and no less than four by the familiar term 
‘*cost.”’ 

The older idea of utility is that which we find in 
a crude form in Adam Smith, and in a much more 
developed form in J. B. Say, who conceives it as 
objective, and describes it as an ‘‘inherent fitness or 
capability of certain things to satisfy the various 
wants of mankind.’’ A newer school of writers, of 
whom Jevons was the leading English representa- 
tive, conceives of utility as purely subjective. The 
same material object has different degrees of utility 
according as the want to which it is inherently 
capable of ministering has been already more or less 
satisfied. These concepts should be distinguished as 
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objective and subjective utility respectively, and the 
economist who has satisfied himself that in the 
theory of exchange and distribution he needs only 
the concept of subjective utility, should not forget 
that in the theory of production he must employ also 
the concept of objective utility. 

Objective and subjective utilities vary according 
to different laws—the one with the possible urgency 
of the want to which a commodity can minister, the 
other with the actual urgency. Therefore, the theory 
of production must be two-fold. It must account for 
the increase of subjective utility, or satisfaction, and 
for the increase of objective utility, or means of satis- 
faction. When this is done the concept of total objec- 
tive utility, which we shall then distinguish from 
Jevons’s concept of total subjective utility, will be- 
come of significance for the theory of the produc- 
tivity of that labor which creates only transient 
enjoyments. Goods that have a low degree of sub- 
jective utility as a means of present enjoyment may 
have a higher degree if their consumption is deferred, 
or if they can be consumed in working for the future. 
But that consumption may be deferred goods must 
be durable, and work for the future must usually be 
embodied in durable forms. Thus we get back to 
something very like Adam Smith’s view of produc- | 
tive labor. We cannot draw a sharp line between 
transient enjoyments and durable goods, and say that 
the creation of the one is wholly unproductive and 
the creation of the other wholly productive labor, 
but we can say that the probability that labor will 
result in a maximum subjective utility increases as 
we pass from the production of the relatively tran- 
sient to the production of the relatively durable forms 
of objective utility. 
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Subjective value, properly so-called, must be dis- 
tinguished from final degree of utility. Utility already 
effected, we know, or have known, in terms of feel- 
ing. Prospective utility we know only by a repre- 
sentative process. We have to get at it indirectly— 
estimating it; forming judgments about it. It is the 
intervention of this process of psychological represen- 
tation, this process of estimating or judging, that 
marks off value from utility. Subjective value, there- 
fore, is the intellectual estimation, more or less accu- 
rate according to the knowledge and intelligence of 


different persons and classes, of a final degree of 
utility that is prospective rather than already effected, 
and therefore not yet known in terms of feeling. 
Objective, or market, value, is the resultant of many 
subjective valuations, compared and expressed in a 
process of bidding; the resultant itself being ex- 
pressed ultimately, as a ratio of exchange. 


Cost may mean the subjective fatigue involved in 
production; or the destruction of one objective utility 
in the production of another, as in the burning up of 
coal to run a locomotive; or the sacrifice of the best 
alternative utility, as when a man foregoes one oppor- 
tunity to improve another; or the sum of the prices 
paid for the materials and labor entering into pro- 
duction. There can be no sound reasoning on the 
relation of cost of production to value that ignores 
these distinctions. Cost in one of these meanings is 
a cause of value; in another it is an effect of value. 
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“THe Term WEALTH IN Economic ScrENcE—A STUDY 
IN Economic THeory.”’ 


BY DR. CHARLES A. TUTTLE OF AMHERST COLLEGE, 


The scientific spirit of the age demands that the 
fundamental conceptions of economic science be 
settled. 

The obscurity attaching to the term wealth, as 
defined and used by economic writers, is owing to 
the failure to analyze correctly the popular notion. 

We find that the term wealth is popularly used for 
two distinct conceptions, namely: (1) for concrete 
articles of value, and (2) for a quantum of exchange 
value expressible in dollars and cents. This incon- 
sistency has become absorbed into the works of 
economic writers. They define wealth, generally, 
as comprising concrete articles of value, and then 
use the term to signify an abstract quantum of value. 

There is an explanation for this apparent incon- 
sistency. What appears to be an inconsistency is 
only an instructive leaf of history. While the term 
wealth has remained constant, the conception, 
which it represents, has been constantly changing 
with the development of industrial society. We then 
trace the evolution of the wealth conception. We 
show that the conception of wealth, which the cur- 
rent definitions define, belongs to an earlier period of 
economic development, when each business estab- 
lishment was an economic unit, independent of every 
other, organized to produce simply those things 
which were to be used in the business or consumed 
by the personnel of the establishment; that the pro- 
cess of social differentiation, which has rendered the 
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structure of industrial society organic, has wrought 
a change in the conception of wealth; that the term 
wealth, to-day, signifies no longer concrete articles, 
but a quantum of exchange value. 

Two corollaries follow from this analysis— 

First, the whole question of production is relative 
to the period of economic development. When 
wealth signified concrete articles, all labor aimed to 
add to the existing list of valuable articles and was, 
therefore, productive. When, through the process 
of social differentiation, there came into existence 
the commercial class, the army and navy, the legis- 
lator, judge, and officer of justice, these classes, in 
view of the old conception of wealth, however useful 
and important they might be, were regarded as wn- 
productive. They created no new concrete articles. 

“tconomists have attempted to prove the contrary; 
but their logic is faulty. Only on the basis of the 
organic conception of wealth as a quantum of ex- 
change value, can it be proved to the satisfaction of 
the logical mind, that all labor is productive. 

Secondly, there has been a change in the relation 
of wealth to property. Formerly, the same concrete 
articles were both wealth and property to their 
owner. They were wealth, so far as they had a 
bearing on his economic condition; they were prop- 
erty, so far as reference was had to his right of con- 
trol over them. Now that wealth signifies a quantum 
of exchange value, the relation of wealth to property 
is not so close as formerly. It is not even necessary 
that a person’s property comprise the concrete articles 
in which his wealth is invested. 
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Discussion. 


Professor Edward W. Bemis: I came in late, and 
heard only the last paper. Two questions occurred 
to me that I want to submit. I judge that the last 
paper took the position that wealth consists only in 
exchange value. Perhaps I was mistaken, but that 
was my inference. Professor Marshall analyzed that 
subject in a way somewhat different, and one that I 
like a little better, when he included in wealth some 
things that are not exchangeable, for instance public 
property, public buildings, streets, etc. He classes 
as wealth all things, practically, that are difficult to 
get and are desirable, and I think that the concep- 
tion of wealth should be broadened a little so as to 
take in public property. Again, exchange, as I un- 
derstood it, does not increase the value, hut merely 
secures an embodiment of it in the forra desired by 
the purchaser. I think that the very desire to secure 
the embodiment in some particular form is a factor 
in determining its exchange value. In Schénberg’s 
‘‘Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie”’ the remark 
is made that when two men make an exchange they 
both think they gain, or they would not exchange, 
and that, therefore, society is richer than it was 
before. That point may not be well taken, but I have 
always thought there was some force in it. 


THE ETHICAL PRINCIPLE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


BY MISS MARIETTA KIES OF MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Justice and grace are the fundamental principles 
of the universe. The State is the institution of 
society whose province is the expression of justice. 
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The problem of the State is, how to arrange the 
machinery of government so that the State assists the 
development of true individuality in all its members. 

The principle of grace, charity, brotherly love, self- 
sacrifice, by whatever name it may be called, does 
not contradict the principle of justice but supple- 
ments it. The principle of true charity in its appli- 
cation always includes the self and the other members 
of society, and an ethical rule must be comprehensive 
enough to provide for the development of both, or 
‘‘it is the preference of reflected good for immediate 
good—my good reflected from all humanity, my 
good after their good and through their good, and 
not my good before their good and instead of their 
good.”’ 

The external of an ethical rule is the doing of that 
which is customary, and these customs may be 
formed from any grade of thought of which the 
mind is capable. The results of these thoughts or 
motives in industrial relations are more easily for- 
mulated and reduced to scientific statements, when 
the acts are concerned with supplying the physical 
wants. But the essential element of a motive in its 
quality and the motives arising from the higher 
- planes of thought continually modify those of the 
lower planes. 

One of the best ways of studying the progress in 
thought in the application of the ethical rule is in 
the laws of a country. A law may be considered in 
reference to the motive by which it was originated, 
and also in reference to the results secured in society. 
‘‘Factory Laws” afford an opportunity of studying 
both elements. The Seventh Earl of Shaftsbury 
labored for forty-five years to secure just labor legis- 
lation. The Consolidating Act of 1878 shows how 
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great was his success. In 1874 he could say that 
2,500,000 persons were covered by the Protective 
Acts. Ethical results were secured to these thousands 
of men, women and children, because the State in its 
organized action demanded that one class im society 
who would not voluntarily give up privileges which 
their position in society enabled them to get, should 
be compelled to act as if they saw the good of others 
and the true interests of all classes. 

In railroad legislation a study of the Act of Feb- 
ruary. 1887, shows that ethical results are sought by 
the appointment of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which by its investigating, coercive, and judicial 
power attempts to regulate or eradicate the evils that 
can be found in railroad business. 

The assistance of the State in some phases of ,in- 
dustrial life produces other than ethical results. The 
State cannot with safety take away rights that are 
inherent -in the personality of man; fundamental 
among these is the right of ‘‘freedom of contract,’’ 
and implied in this the right of private possession in 
property. The ‘‘Poor Law” and its effects, in the 
time of Elizabeth, is an illustration of the results that 
follow from taking away inherent rights. 

There is also a large field in industrial relations 
where the assistance of the State is unnecessary, but 
the application of the ethical rule in these private 
relations is not of less importance. As, for instance, 
when a storekeeper, having a limited supply of a 
certain kind of cloth, and seeing a large demand for 
it, puts up the price fifty or one hundred per cent; 
the ethical principle would demand that he keep the 
price at the former mark of a reasonable gain upon 
the full cost. For, is it not in such acts as that of 
the merchant, in which speculation begins? 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY PROF. J. B. CLARK OF SMITH COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN, 


In anticipation of a report that will soon be pre- 
presented in another form, your committee would 
present the following brief statement of progress: 
At the meeting held at Philadelphia two years ago 
we announced our intention to undertake collectively 
a work connected with the definition of economic 
terms. Work carried on by members of the commit- 
tee individually had, up to that time, absorbed their 
available time and strength. This private work had 
been not a little facilitated by the relation that the 
members of the committee established with each 
other. We believed then and believe now that the 
most fruitful part of our work must be thus privately 
prosecuted; and we are of opinion that an increas- 
ing amount of stimulus and aid will be afforded to 
our members through the organization to which we 
belong. 

The work of somewhat enlarging the vocabulary of 
economic science, and of hastening, if possible, the 
day when definitions shall be less conflicting, is one 
that requires the codperation of a considerable num- 
ber of students. We have endeavored, as best we 
might, collectively to carry on the preliminary part 
of this undertaking. A few leading terms have been 
selected for study, their varying definitions have 
been collated and presented in a tabular form, and 
the views of the different members of the committee 
concerning the advantages of the various definitions 
have been solicited. The result has been to show, 
that in the case of some terms, diversities of view 
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exist that cannot now be removed, and on the other 
hand, that certain old differences of view that have 
been supposed to be serious are, in fact, rapidly dis- 
appearing. Some of the results of these studies are 
nearly ready for publication. We have convinced 
ourselves that an appreciable effect in enriching the 
scientific vocabulary and in reducing the number of 
contradictions of definition is attainable; although 
any uniformity of usage that should be artificial and 
premature is both unattainable and undesirable. If 
America possessed the questionable blessing of an Jn- 
stitute like that of France, and the economic section of 
it were to promulgate a list of definitions so authorita- 
tive as to impel men who honestly differ in view to 
abandon their differences, the result could not be 
otherwise than detrimental to the progress of origi- 
nal work. Language is ultra-democratic; the com- 
mon consciousness of men is the final criterion of 
definition. Where varying usages exist, a natural 
selection must determine which is to survive. A 
particular definition must demonstrate its special 
claims by use in actual discussion. An organization 
like that of our committee may, as it were, canvass 
the general vote, and determine where natural selec- 
tion has done its work. If, then, a comparison of 
view can take place on a large scale, as within our 
committee it has done on a small scale, this general 
verdict may be affirmed with some approach to cer- 
tainty. The publications that we hope before long 
to issue will aim to secure this larger interchange of 
view. They will aim to call the attention of econo- 
mists to certain conflicts of definition that are nearly 
settled, to other conflicts that are still pending, and 
to points at which an enlarged number of terms, to fit 
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our growing list of economic conceptions is imme- 
diately needed. Through the wider coéperation that 
may follow the initial steps taken by the committee, 
we may hope to secure an enriched and more exact 
vocabulary, that may be the instrument of more 
rational scientific study. 

For a fuller report of our work as a committee 
we would refer the members of the Association to 
the monograph that we expect soon to publish. 





Railroad Rates. 
From THE CoMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


Morning Session, December 27. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF RAILROAD RATES. 


BY PROF. F. W. TAUSSIG OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The paper of Professor Taussig of Harvard Uni- 
versity, considered the theory of railway rates, and 
more particularly the explanation of the apparent ano- 
malies in the varying charges for different classes of 
freight and passenger traffic. This explanation was 
found in the fact that the greater part of the cost of 
conducting railway traffic is joint, and that railway 
services belong, in economic theory, with the class 
of commodities produced at joint cost, of which wool 
and mutton, gas and coke, are the classic illustra- 
tions. This central fact, that the commodities are 
produced at joint cost, becomes apparent on a con- 
sideration, first, of the enormous plant of the rail- 
ways, and, second, of the very large proportion of 
operating expenses which is independent of the vol- 
ume of the traffic. The plant of a railway—its road- 
bed, track, bridges, stations, terminal facilities— 
obviously serves one part of the traffic as well as 
another. The cost of furnishing the plant is joint cost. 
But interest on capital at the ordinary rate absorbs 
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about one-half of a railway’s total receipts; in other 
words, one-half of the cost of supplying railway ser- 
vice is clearly and wholly joint. As to the other half 
of a railway’s outgo, the operating expenses, we find 
maintenance of way, a large item, to be cost incurred 
for the whole traffic; the same is true of general office 
expenses, signaling and switching expenses, and a 
very large part of other items; so that there is no 
reason to doubt the justice of Sax’s estimate that 
one-half of the total operating expenses are incurred 
for the traffic as a whole, and are independent of the 
volume of traffic. Fully three-quarters of a railway’s 
total expenses (including both return to capital and 
operating expenses) therefore represent joint cost. 
Indeed, this is a moderate statement of the extent to 
which the principle of joint cost is applicable. Look- 
ing at those items of a railway’s expenses which 
seem not to be joint, such as the wages and supplies 
for freight transportation, we find that these ex- 
penses, while separate for freight service as distinct 
from passenger service, are yet to a large degree 
jointly incurred for: the various classes within the 
freight or passenger service. It is a safe conclusion 
that the element of joint cost appears in almost every 
item of a railway’s outgo, and that the proportion of 
expenses which can be specifically assigned to any 
one consignment of freight, or to any one batch of 
passengers, is an insignificant fraction of the whole. 

From this fact of preponderating joint cost it fol- 
lows that railway rates are permanently affected by 
demand, and that they they cannot be based on any 
analysis of cost of service. Every item of railway 
traffic, it is true, must bring back to the railway at 
least that portion of the expenses which have been 
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separately incurred for it; just as wool cannot sell 
for less than the cost of shearing and handling it. 
But how much of the vastly preponderating joint 
cost will be got back from any one item of traffic, 
depends upon the demand for this particular bit of 
transportation as compared with the demand for 
other bits; just as the prices of wool and mutton are 
determined mainly by the relative demand for them. 
This is the fundamental explanation of classification 
of freight, of differential rates, of rates made with 
the purpose of building up traffic, and of higher 
charges for longer hauls,—in short, of the general 
practice of ‘‘charging what the traffic will bear.” 
That practice is not an accident, nor the result of 
arbitrary exercise of power by railway managers; it 
is the simple consequence of the peculiar condition 
of the industry. It will therefore appear under 
public as well as under private railway management. 
Of this a striking illustration is found in the failure 
of the endeavor to introduce in Germany the so-called 
‘‘natural’’ tariff, based on cost, which has been re- 
placed by the present reform tariff, virtually a dif- 
ferential tariff, charging what the traffic will bear. 
The paper criticised the speculations of Professor 
Cohn on the causes of discrimination in railway 
rates, and denied that these discriminations were 
the result of ethical forces, or that they bore any 
analogy to taxation. It criticised also the statement 
that railway rates were determined by ‘value of 
service.’’ The final conclusion was that railway 
rates did not present, as many recent writers sup- 
posed, a case of value of quite an anomalous sort, 
inexplicable on the usual reasoning about cost and 
value, but merely an illustration on an enormous 
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scale of the familiar principle of value applicable to 
all commodities produced at joint cost. 


Discussion. 


Professor Adams: The paper has been an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one to me, and the practical 
conclusion to which it seems to point is not that 
nothing can be done by means of classification and 
the application of statistical inquiry as bearing upon 
the theory of rates, but that classification must be 
carried much further than it is carried at the present 
time. I think that the point of view accepted by the 
gentleman who presented this paper was that of the 
transportation of all the roads of all the United 
States together. I donot by any means intend to 
say that it is possible to assign cost to particular 
traffic. That, to my mind, is an absurdity, and one 
which was well presented in the paper. That is a 
problem which has no bottom to it. There is, how- 
ever, this thought,—that when you take up the 
question of rates for certain particular railroads, or 
certain particular kinds of traffic, you do have, on 
certain railroads and in certain parts of the country, 
traffic that is to a certain extent uniform. As an illus- 
tration, the traffic on the Great Lakes is, 75 per cent. 
of it, made up of three commodities. So far, then, as 
75 per cent. of the lake traffic is concerned, if we 
understand the cost of transportation, the conditions 
are present that will enable us to apply the principle 
of cost. Even in the case of the great trunk lines, 
like the New York Central or the Pennsylvania sys 
tem, where the freight carried embraces all classes, 
even there it is possible to classify all freight and to 
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know what percentage of each class of freight is 
carried by this particular road; and all that is neces- 
sary for a practical application, under such circum- 
stances, of the theory of cost to rates, is to take the 
total cost, and, by a fair assignment, apply the ex- 
penses for carrying the total traffic to the percent- 
ages of traffic in classes carried. Of course I admit 
that this is not a strict application of the theory that 
cost should determine traffic, and I should not under- 
take to defend such a theory. 

Professor Taussig: In the portion of the paper 
which from lack of time was omitted, attention is 
called to the fact that the theory of cost could be 
partially applied in cases where the traffic is homo- 
geneous, which was the point that 1 understood Pro- 
fessor Adams to make. 

Professor Patten: It was the theory of Professor 
Taussig’s paper that attracted my attention. As a 
part of economic theory it was too simple. It repre- 
sents an earlier stage of doctrine than the one at 
which we are now arrived, and joint cost cannot, 
therefore, from the modern trend of theory, be an 
explanation of the facts which we have before us. 
We have two factors in the revenue of a railroad; 
interest on capital and profits on industrial risks. 
Dividends are not to be regarded as a return on capi- 
tal. 

Professor Seligman: I think the article to which 
we have listened put forward the idea which in many 
respects has been lost sight of, and put it forward in 
a very effective manner. Possibly there are certain 
points to which Professor Taussig only alluded that 
might be brought out a little more strongly. In the 
first place, Professor Taussig began by ascribing this 
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general theory to Professor Cohn. Professor Cohn 
has done more than anyone else in this theory, but I 
think it is unfair to ascribe the entire credit—or dis- 
credit if you please—to him. French writers about 
the middle of the present century advanced practi- 
cally the same theory, and it has been advanced by 
others. What Professor Cohn did was, of course, to 
call attention to the analogy between railway charges 
and taxation, and to emphasize, in opposition to the 
English view, the necessity of some form of govern- 
mental supervision, and so far Professor Cohn may 
be given the credit. 

I was glad to see that Professor Taussig does not 
maintain, as a great many writers until recently have 
maintained, and as most of the practical legislators 
maintain, that the cost of each particular service is 
sufficient to explain the rate for that particular ser- 
vice. When Professor Taussig speaks in favor of 
the cost of service theory he does it with the express 
disclaimer of applying that theory to the cost of ser- 
vice as it has been heretofore understood. No one 
has ever attempted to deny, so far as I know, that if 
you take the general rate within any country, in the 
ong run the rates must cover the cost of production, 
and that, in some general way, cost of production does 
fix the railway charges. If Professor Taussig means 
that, then certainly no one could take any exception 
to his argument, for the cost of production theory, as 
it has been advanced usually, and has been applied, 
is a very different thing from the cost of production 
theory which we heard to-day. I repeat, that what 
is generally known as the cost of service theory in 
railway charges, is not that the general average of 
charges is fixed by the cost of production, but that 
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each particular charge is fixed by the cost of produc- 
tion, and we must, therefore, not be led astray by 
these words ‘cost of service.”’ 

Professor Taussig, toward the end of his paper, 
called attention to what, to my mind, is the most im- 
portant part of the theory of railway rates, namely, 
the extent to which the element of monopoly enters 
intoit. All who have read the works of Mr. Marshall 
and others who adopted and expressed these theories 
in England, know that the theory of the monopoly 
prices is quite different from the theory of what you 
may call competitive prices, but yet that a general 
law of value must govern the monopoly phenomena 
as well as other phenomena. The theory of what 
the traffic would bear is in reality nothing else than 
the theory of the laws that govern monopoly value. 
The railway is practically a monopoly, and therefore 
Professor Taussig’s argument is really robbed of its 
chief merit. In so far as railway prices are yet com- 
petitive prices, his principle may be applied. In so 
far as they tend to become monopoly prices it can- 
not be applied unless it be so modified as to take in 
also cases of monopoly value. If it be applied to 
cases of monopoly value, then I maintain it is no 
different at all from the cost of service theory. As 
long as we do not apply the cost of service theory to 
the cost of any particular part, but to the service as 
a whole, it does not differ from the value of service 
theory. 

Attention has been called to the analogy between 
railway tariffs and taxes. Let us pass by for a 
moment this theory of Professor Sax’s, that taxes 
can be considered in the same way as other prices, 
and assume that the principle of taxes is the theory 
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of ability to pay. As soon as you put it in that 
light the ethical element comes in. But does not the 
ethical element come in in all cases of monopoly? We 
know that the gas prices to-day are monopoly prices. 
Why is it that in the gas monopoly the community 
itself, through its accredited agent, the State, feels 
called upon to interfere and limit prices? Why is it 
that we have to-day in all the western States this 
outcry for the limitation of railway prices? Why 
is it that we have an outcry for the limitation of the 
prices of other monopolies which are not connected 
with transportation? I think the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that these are all monopolies, 
and that in this whole demand, however unwise may 
have appeared the interference of government in the 
attempt to regulate prices, there is at bottom a sound 
idea, an ethical idea if you will, which to some ex- 
tent regulated the whole of the Middle Ages too, 
throughout the period of its prosperity and before its 
decline; in other words, the same idea that makes us 
feel that however much we may admit the economic 
value of trusts, etc., we cannot permit them to go so 
far as to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
community, acting in a manner that shocks our in- 
stinctive feelings of justice. And this is the reason 
why governments have always interfered, and always 
will interfere, to fix prices of a certain kind. When 
the monopoly has become of such a character that 
the community is practically at its mercy, when the 
prices are fixed by the laws which govern monopoly 
value, not by demand, except in the highest sense of 
the word—in the sense, namely, that a monopoly will 
charge just the prices which will bring to it the 
highest possible profit, although such a price may 
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often redound to the manifest disadvantage of the 
community—in such cases we shall always find gov- 
ernments interfering to limit these prices. Now in so 
far as railway charges have an increasing element of 
monopoly charges within them, the theory of joint 
cost, as Professor Taussig put it forward, seems to 
me inapplicable, unless you widen it so as practi- 
cally to make it convertible with the theory of value. 

Professor Warner: Supposing that classification 
of rates is settled by the value of service, are we to 
leave the railroads entirely free to interpret that 
rule and to apply it? For instance, in the matter 
of corn rates, which the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission ordered to be lowered about a year ago, 
the question is this: Both parties admitted that cost 
of service should govern the gross returns to the 
railroad companies. Then the question was, shall 
the larger part of these returns come from the rates 
on corn or from other kinds of traffic. It seems to 
me that there is a chance for interference, even if we 
admit that value of service should fix the classifica- 
tion,—that the State has something more to do than 
merely to limit the gross returns on investment, and 
that in the matter of classification there is a certain 
element of consideration of the public weal which 
must come in to direct classification. The rule 
adopted by the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
was so to fix the rates as to permit the largest inter- 
change of traffic, and I think that if the railroads do 
not see fit to apply that rule themselves, it is entirely 
proper for the State to interfere, and, on behalf of 
the public, to alter the classification with the purpose 
of applying that rule. 
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Professor Ely: We ought to take into considera- 
tion a few facts concerning the construction of rail- 
ways in this country, and the investment of capital 
in railways,—facts which were neglected in Professor 
Taussig’s paper. From his paper we would gather 
that the need of a railway between two points is felt, 
and that because of this need and because it is 
believed that the railway will pay, it is constructed. 
Now | submit that railways in this country are not 
constructed according to that plan. It isnot an accu- 
rate description of the facts of the case. In most 
cases railways are not built because the projectors 
think they are needed and will continue to be paying 
investments, but merely for purposes of speculation. 
I remember an address by Judge Cooley in which he 
said that it seemed as if, during the past year, the less 
call there had been for the construction of railways, 
the greater had been the profits of the projectors. 

Professor Taussig: I did not attempt in my paper 
to cover the whole field of railway rates, but confined 
myself to a very few points. I should be the last 
person to say that because the regulation of railway 
rates presents great difficulties, it is a thing which 
should not be done, and I am the last person to say 
that because classification seems to me a difficult 
task it should not be attempted. My paper is sim- 
ply a contribution to the theory of railway rates, and 
not a suggestion as to the governmental policy in 
regard to them. I fear I must differ with the propo- 
sition that dividends are not to be looked upon as 
part of the cost. Assume that dividends are the 
return to capital that the government would try to 
get if it ran the railroads. If it has borrowed money 
at four and a half per cent., it wants to get back 
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enough to pay this interest. Assume that a railway 
tries to get back just about ordinary interest on 
capital. Now my theory is that that which has got 
to be made out of the railway, in order that the ser- 
vice shall be furnished, is joint cost. 

How far railways are in fact built not with the 
expectation of earning any return upon capital in- 
vested in them, is a question which I did not attempt 
to touch; and this question seems to me exaggerated 
by Professor Ely. In the long run I think that when 
a railroad is projected, it is because the projectors 
think it will continue to pay. 

President Walker: There is one point to which I 
would like to call attention, and that is the vast 
difference between a railroad and a railroad. Pro- 
fessor Taussig spoke of the investment of capital 
being irrevocable. I think that he overlooks some 
things of very great importance,—namely, that a 
railroad when it is first built is a very different thing 
from the railroad as it will be ten, twenty or thirty 
years after. I think it would be a good idea to have 
a statistical paper prepared to show (by taking a 
typical railroad in some of our States) the growth 
of the railroad from the time it is first opened to 
traffic,—something that would give us a line and 
enable us to construct a diagram showing a railroad 
between two small thriving towns at a given period 
of their history, the width of the line representing 
the cost of the railroad as first completed, with its 
crooked track and very inadequate equipment, and 
then showing its growth by regular intervals, and 
let us judge by the history of that road what the 
investment of capital will really be when the road is 
double-tracked and improved in every way, and 
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when, instead of small stations, larger and finer ones 
are erected and the terminal facilities are enlarged; 
in short, what the growth of the investment of the 
capital will be. Ido not know where to go for such 
a statistical statement of the growth of a typical 
railroad in some of our States, showing these facts 
and expanding them, showing what double tracks 
mean, and what solid, well built and well ballasted 
tracks mean, the cost of first-class motive equip- 
ment, the extension of terminal facilities, etc. I 
think it would be a very good thing, in the matter 
of public opinion, if we had such a statement, based 
upon the experience of one road or of many roads, 
showing that growth. The State must not think 
when it first has the railroad that that is all there 


is to it, that the railroad is irrevocable, and that it 
can then treat it as it pleases. The railroad should 


be allowed to grow and improve. That growth of a 
road from the comparatively small beginning to the 
powerful freight carrying or passenger carrying ma- 
chine, representing two, three or four fold the origi- 
nal investment of capital, is what people leave out 
of view to a great extent when they think they have 
got the railroad, and there is nothing further to be 
thought of. 





Studies in Statistics. 
From THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 


Evening Session, December 27. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


During the last twenty years the volume of offi- 
cial statistics has grown to large proportions. As 
to quantity, the work of American statisticians is 


equal to that of any other country; as to quality, 
their work still falls somewhat below the scientific 
characteristics which belong to continental efforts. 
Yet in respect to quality they are making rapid pro- 
gress. 

Individual States are contributing almost as freely 
as the Federal Government to the volume of statis- 
tics. The ordinary routine reports of various de- 
partments in the different States and of the Federal 
Government, relating to commerce, finance, edu- 
cation, railroads, charities, crime, pauperism, etc., 
made for the use of legislators, furnish innumerable 
volumes of high statistical value. In addition to 
these regular sources, twenty-four States have estab- 
lished bureaus of statistics of labor. The titles vary, 
but the functions of the offices are similar. These 
bureaus have now issued 136 volumes relating to the 
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industrial and social statistics of their respective 
States, while the Department of Labor of the Fed- 
eral Government has issued six volumes, making in 
all 142 volumes of statistical reports almost exclu- 
sively confined to economics and social science. 
There has been a constant elevation in the character 
of the reports of these various bureaus and depart- 
ments. 

This is the year of the decennial enumeration of 
the Federal Government, the general features of 
which are practically in accordance with the mag- 
nificent work projected by our honored President, 
General Walker, for the Tenth Census, that of 1880. 
There has been improvement made in some of the 
schedules of the Eleventh census, although the scope 
of its inquiries has not been greatly enlarged. For 
the benefit of this Association, which deals in eco- 
nomic matters, it is desirable that a few of its new 
features be noticed. 

The general schedule for manufactures will bring 
out many economic features not heretofore ascertain- 
able under Federal censuses. These features relate 
almost entirely to the capital invested and to the 
labor and wages in our manufactories. The part of 
the schedule relating to capital invested shows clearly 
the value of the inquiries. . 

The influence of credit capital has not been demon- 
strated in any of our Federal censuses; but in the 
Eleventh census this influence will be ascertained 
with approximate accuracy for the whole country. 

In reference to labor and wages the schedule will 
offer the opportunity for some very valuable compari- 
sons, and will give information by which one can 
ascertain where the great bulk of earnings fall, 
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whether upon those receiving small weekly wages or 
large, and whether the greater number is below the 
usual average stated, or above. 

An entirely novel feature has been introduced into 
the Eleventh census by the Act providing for it, and 
by subsequent acts of Congress, relating to individual 
indebtedness. There is great interestin the question 
as to whether the homes and farms of the country 
are owned by the occupants, and whether they are 
under mortgage to any great extent. No more valu- 
able inquiries could be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and they are of such economic importance 
that the committee desires to call particular atten- 
tion, not only to the general character of the inquiries, 
but what they may lead to. The Division of Farms, 
Homes and Mortgages of the Eleventh Census is in- 
vestigating the mortgage indebtednesss upon all real 
estate, the ownership of farms and homes, and the 
indebtedness secured by those that are occupied by 
owners. The information on these points is brought 
out in two ways: 1. By inquiries upon the Popu- 
lation schedule, which inquiries are made concerning 
each family and each farm visited; 2. By transcripts 
taken from the registries of deeds or kindred offices 
where mortgages, under whatever name they may 
exist, are recorded, this work being done by special 
agents working with uniform blanks and under spe- 
cific instructions. 

The most comprehensive conclusions warranted by 
the facts gathered will relate to the general charac- 
ter of debt; not whether it is better to own real estate 
and owe for it than to own it free of debt, but 
whether it is better to own it encumbered than to 
hold it under a tenancy; that is to say, an answer 
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may be expected to the question whether debt is 
necessarily an evil and grows out of unfortunate 
conditions, and whether if evil follows the incur- 
ring of debt the evil may not be due to the miscal- 
culations of the borrower and his inability to fore- 
cast the future. Comparisons will be made between 
urban and country populations, disclosing the rela- 
tionship of debt to industry, improvement, enter- 
prise and speculation on the one hand, and to 
agriculture, conservatism, comparative poverty and 
stationery conditions on the other. Light will be 
thrown upon the controversy whether debt must be a 
misfortune or whether the legal. instruments that 
secure indebtedness are not means for distributing 


wealth. 

A psychological interpretation of indebtedness will 
be offered. This will consider the motives for enter- 
ing into debt and cover the whole range of mental 


causation from which it results. No preliminary 
assumptions were made beyond the possibility of 
finding that debt has a volitional basis in addition 
to the one popularly accepted that it is the compul- 
sory outgrowth of adverse circumstances and the 
consequent of misfortune. The statistics that relate 
to this branch of the investigation may be expected 
to demonstrate how largely men enter into debt for 
the purpose of getting possession of wealth with the 
prospect of increasing their comforts and enjoyments. 

Comparison of debt will be made with density of 
population and with real estate values, and it may 
be shown whether or not the principal portion of 
real estate mortgage indebtedness is made possible 
by high real estate values, just as these follow the 
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subdivision of land, and this foliows density of pop- 
ulation. 

In the tabulation will be presented results showing 
the number and amount of real estate mortgages 
recorded during the ten years, 1880-89, with distinc- 
tion between urban and non-urban real estate, the 
presentation being by years and by counties: the 
number of acres and of iots mortgaged annually will 
be shown; the amount of mortgage indebtedness ex- 
isting January 1, 1890, and upon the same date in 
each of the preceding four years; a classification of 
mortgages according to their amounts; the annual 
interest charge; evidence of the speed with which 
mortgage debt is paid in part; its average duration; 
the mortgage debt owed and owned by private cor- 
porations; and various relationships of some of these 
facts. 

The committee has taken great interest in the 
progress of this work relating to individual indebt- 
edness. From careful inquiries it is believed that 
the results, while they will not be perfectly accurate, 
and cannot be, under the nature of things, will not 
vary more than five or ten per cent. from the actual 
truth. Should they vary from fifteen to twenty per 
cent., the results would still be of incalculable value, 
and especially should the inquiries be repeated at 
any future period. It is probably true that this class 
of work could be much better and more efficiently 
performed through the State governments, but the 
States have not yet seen fit to engage very largely 
in census-taking on any very broad scale. 

The committee also regrets that little progress is 
apparent in the more complete registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. without which vital statistics 
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in the United States must always suffer from incom- 
pleteness. 

Some system might be adopted by the Federal 
Government by which the codperation of the indi- 
vidual State could be secured. An attempt was 
made in this direction through the act providing for 
the Tenth census, but the limitations of the law pre- 
vented its general acceptance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could save much expense by a wise system 
of coéperation with State Governments, wherein it 
should bear its proper portion of expense. Such a 
system, however, if erected, would lead inevitably 
and logically to the establishment of a permanent 
Census Bureau, a result which would meet the 
approval of most statisticians, and would, it is 
believed, meet the warm endorsement of the business 
interests of the country. Under a permanent Census 
Bureau the economic questions now canvassed by 
the Census Office would not be taken up during the 
same year that the great enumeration of the people 
takes place. The present system in itself is almost 
sufficient to destroy the value of the miscellaneous 
investigations of the Census Bureau. A temporary 
bureau, organized every ten years, is obliged sud- 
denly to organize its force, then flood the country 
with its schedules, and it soon finds itself actually 
‘“‘snowed under’’ with a mass of raw material that 
it is quite impossible to digest in any very complete 
way. Statistical compilations, no matter how large 
or extensive they may be, must, before publication, 
come under the hand and the mind of some one man, 


and this reviewing process is impossible under the 
present system. Under a permanent Census Bureau 
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the economic statistics would be given a value not 
now known. 

The popularization of statistical knowledge has a 
dangerous side to it. Care should be taken that the 
misuse of statistics be met promptly by accurate 
analyses. In this direction it is gratifying to know 
that many of our great newspapers are paying more 
attention to the accurate use of statistics, and this 
use is rapidly retiring the statistical mechanic—the 
man who is ready to distort statistical statements in 
order to show or prove particular theories. It is 
almost a daily occurence that clear, accurate, and 
most carefully-compiled statistics are used to prove 
opposite conclusions. This is done by a jugglery of 
figures, and is not the fault of the figures themselves. 
The statistician’s gratification comes in the know- 
ledge that such a perversion of accurate statistics is 
usually discovered quickly and the perpetrator of the 
perversion exposed. Formerly the perverted state- 
ments were lodged in the minds of men, because the 
interest in statistics was not sufficient to lead either 
to their disavowal or to the exposition of the 
attempted fraud. 

In conclusion the committee reports that in its 
opinion the progress of statistical investigation and 
statistical science in the United States is most en- 
couraging. The work of our offices is viewed with 
increasing respect abroad, and is exciting wider- 
spread interest at home. We are gaining an in- 
creased number of trained, practical statisticians in 
our offices, and more competent private critics and 
theorists in our colleges and among our educated 
and thoughtful men. It is to be hoped that the two 
movements will go on hand in hand, and that as our 
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statistical information becomes more extensive it 
will be compelled to raise itself to a high standard of 
excellence by rigid, impartial, and scientific criticism. 


Tue SocraL SIGNIFICANCE OF STREET RAILWAYS. 


BY CHARLES H. COOLEY OF THE UNITED STATES CENSCTS. 


Rapid transit has hitherto been discussed by econ- 
omists chiefly in connection with other questions, 
and therefore in a somewhat desultory and one- 
sided manner. There is need that street railway 
transportation should be studied apart from those 
questions with which it is usually connected; and 
that an attempt should be made to gain a more 
adequate and scientific conception of its social func- 
tion. 

This subject will be considered under three heads. 
First, it will be attempted to formulate a more com- 
prehensive conception of the function of city trans- 
portation; secondly, the increasing need of the 
efficient performance of this function will be shown; 
thirdly, various factors upon which efficiency de- 
pends will be discussed. 

We must recognize in the system of urban trans- 
portation a definite social organ, having for its func- 
tion the distribution of population about industrial 
centres. It is an industrial necessity that men shall 
work in dense aggregates. Humanity requires that 
they shall not live in dense aggregates. The condi- 
tions of industrial life are such that the number of 
aggregated workers necessarily increases relatively 
to the number of scattered workers. There is then, 
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a conflict between the industrial tendency to aggre- 
gation, and the needs of humanity. The function 
of city railways is to reconcile these conflicting 
requirements of the social organism. 

~ When the social function of rapid transit is clearly 
conceived, the importance of the efficient performance 
of that function readily appears. The nearer a condi- 
tion of ideal efficiency is approached, the more possi- 
ble is it to secure to the poorest classes the conditions 
of healthful and moral living, by increasing the 
extent to which a given industrial population may 
be spread out. On account of the rapidly increasing 
aggregation of population, the need for efficient 
rapid transit must constantly increase. 

Two of the factors which enter into the efficiency 
of city transportation may profitably be considered 
without the necessity of entering into technical dis- 
cussions. These factors are the speed of the cars, 
and the cost of riding. It may be shown that the 
distance from their work at which it is possible for 
those to live who ride to and fro on the cars varies 
directly with the speed of the cars; but that the total 
area which rapid transit makes available for popula- 
tion varies as the square of the speed of the cars. 

The cost of riding is a very important factor of 
efficiency, because every decrease in fares brings 
suburban residence within reach of large classes 
of the poorest people. A phenomenon which, though 
incidental to the spreading of population, is yet of 
first importance, is the influence of rapid transit on 
city rents. In some cases an actual decrease of rent 
in thickly settled quarters has been observed to 
follow the opening of a new suburban railway. 
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Rapid transit must not be regarded too exclusively 
as a source of municipal revenue. The function of 
spreading population is of codrdinate importance 
with any of those now performed by the administra- 
tive agencies of cities. Should street railways ever be 
owned or directly controlled by the public, cheap- 
ness and efficiency of service should be considered 
as of more moment than the obtaining of municipal 
revenue. 


STATISTICS AS A MEANS OF CORRECTING CORPORATE 
ABUSES. 


BY PROF. HENRY C. ADAMS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Federal and State governments are accustomed to 
require from corporations comprehensive reports. 
Originally the purpose in requiring these reports was 
to correct some definite corporate abuse, and it is 
quite likely that at the present time many of those 
who defend the right of the government to make 
demands of this sort on corporations would urge that 
this was the only end held in view. One cannot, 
however, consider this policy without being led to 
inquire respecting its possible development in the 
future. There is much to be said in favor of bring- 
ing all corporations under the control of government 
so far as reports are concerned, and of subjecting all 
businesses, which from their nature should be incor- 
porated, to the inspection of government officials. 
The tendency towards the increasing publicity of cor- 
porate management is a healthful tendency, and one 
that should meet the approval of all who fear the 
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tyranny of irresponsible corporations on the one 
hand, and the tyranny of any government imposed 
with extended industrial functions, that can be 
established in the United States, on the other. 

In following out the above line of thought, the 
paper, of which this is an abstract, was led to make 
an analysis between a corporation, and a partnership, 
as means of business organization. It was found 
that these two forms of organization differed in 
three particulars. 

In the first place, debts incurred by a corporation 
in the course of its business career do not run against 
the property of the individual incorporators, and on 
this account, risks are taken by the management of 
corporations which few individuals would care to 
assume, if their entire property were thereby placed 
in jeopardy. It is to this fact that much of the 
recklessness in speculation may be traced. The most 
serious criticism on modern society is its instability, 
and it is certainly reasonable, if members of corpora- 
tions are granted the extraordinary privilege of 
being partially relieved of liabilities incurred, that 
corporate management should be subject to special 
supervision. 

In the second place, the corporation differs from 
the partnership in that its control over capital is 
practically unlimited. This is due to the fact that 
the process by which a corporation accumulates capital 
is a process which results in the creation of a pew 
species of property. On this account, when a corpor- 
ation comes into competition with a business organ- 
ized as a private company it has a relative advantage. 

It seems proper therefore, in order to secure to 
individuals and partnerships an opportunity for nor- 
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mal development, and in order to provide for safety 
in investments, that the oversight of the government 
should be brought to bear upon corporations, and this 
it can do by insisting upon reports, and providing for 
such inspection as will guarantee the accuracy of 
those reports. 

There is yet another difference between these two 
forms of business organization. A corporation is a 
legal personality, while behind a partnership there is 
always to be found a real person. It is not so much 
this fact that should fill us with alarm, as the fact 
that this legal personality lays claim to privileges 
which were originally intended for individuals alone. 
Not only has the industrial power of our day, gene- 
rated by the organization of labor and the extensive 
use of machinery, fallen under the control of corpor- 
ations, but these corporations assert for themselves 
all the rights conferred on individuals by the law of 
private property, and apply to themselves a social 
philosophy true only of a society composed of indi- 
viduals who are industrial competitors. Where indi- 
viduals are in fact competitors, society has something 
of a guarantee that public interests will be conserved. 
When industries are small and markets are local, 
when men use tools, and commercial dealings are 
with one’s neighbors and friends, there is reason in 
the claim that indifference to the public good on the 
part of any business man will result in his downfall. 
But it is equally true that in the presence of great 
industries, where markets are world-wide, when 
industries are based on machinery rather than on 
personal skill, and when managers merge their per- 
sonality into the personality of a great corporation, 
indifference to the interests of the public comes to 
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be a factor requisite for existence and essential to 
growth. If this be true,—and that it is true, both 
history and analysis will testify,—it follows that, 
while corporations remain a factor, and while cor- 
porate aggrandizement remains a force, in industrial 
society, the government, which is the corporation 
from which all other corporations take their life, 
must exercise a directing control in all matters that 
affect the public. It is an evil beyond estimate, that 
the force of self-interest, which, when properly en-_ 
Vironed, is the source of advantage to the individual — 
as well as to the State, should be permitted an unre- 
stricted and undirected dev elopment in the form of 
corporations. In this manner not only is the per-_ 
manency of industries endangered, but the life of _ 
the State itself is placed in jeopardy, 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from such 
an analysis of corporations as has been suggested, 
and that is, that the present policy of government 
respecting them is unable to guard society from the 
evils which they engender. This is true because 
that policy rests on an erroneous theory as to their 
nature. It is incorrect for legislators to assume or 
for courts to allow, that the law of private property, 
which was developed when corporations in their 
modern social significance did not exist, should be 
applied to property assigned to corporate manage- 
ment. The true governmental policy must recognize 
an essential difference in businesses themselves, that 
some businesses may be properly organized as cor- 
porations and others not, and that all property in- 
vested in a business organized as a corporation 
should on that account be subjected to laws pecu- 
liarly adapted for its control. Thus a first step in a 
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feasible policy for the control of corporations, is to 
recognize that in a society rendered complex through 
the growth of great industries, the privileges of prop- 
erty as well as its duties, should depend on the 














manner in which property is used. 

In order to present the suggestions that arise from 
the above analysis in concrete form, the following 
propositions are given, and it is believed that they 
outline the true policy of the government with regard 
to corporations. Nothing is said at the present time 
of the form of report which corporations should make, 
or the extent of the inspection that should be under- 
taken by public officials. The extent of the present 
claim is, that a business granted corporate privileges 
should be imposed with peculiar duties, and that the 
right to organize as a corporation should be deter- 
mined not by the choice of individuals, but by the 
nature of the business in question. 

The propositions are as follows: 

First. The granting of corporate privileges should 
be limited to those businesses in which the interest 
of the public predominate over the interests of the 
individual incorporators. 

Second. All businesses in which the interests of 
the public predominate over the interests of the indi- 
vidual incorporators should be obliged to assume 








corporate form. 

Third. All corporations should be required to make 
such reports as will enable the government, acting 
under rules prescribed by law, to direct their policy 
and control their administration. 

Fourth. All businesses other than those organized 
as corporations should be subjected to inquiry though 
not to control, the purpose of the inquiry being to 
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determine whether or not a business in question 
should be required to assume corporate form. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Foote: As my duties call me to contend some- 
what with the questions presented by Professor 
Adams’ paper, I wish to express, first, my satisfac- 
tion with the paper in its central thought and idea. 
I wish also to see that presentation of the subject 
take some definite form, and for that purpose, with- 
out knowing whether it is in accordance with your 
customs or not, I have drafted a resolution to this 
effect— 

Resolved, First, that a committee be appointed to 
designate the divisions of accounts, and the items to 
be included in each, that should be kept by corpora- 
tions performing quasi-public services. 

Resolved, Second, that said divisions be so made 
that the effect of each essential economic factor will 
be shown, to the end that correct statistics may be 
obtained through a uniform method of accounting, 
as a basis for intelligent economic discussion and 
legislation. 
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Tue INCIDENCE OF LocAL TAXATION.' 
BY PROF. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


There have been at least six different theories of 
the incidence of taxation in general. These are the 
Physiocratic theory, the absolute theory, the opti- 
mistic or diffusion theory, the capitalization theory, 
the negative theory, the eclectic theory. We limit 
ourself here to the discussion of the incidence of the 
local property tax, and in especial to its most import- 
ant element—the real estate tax. 

First as to the rural land-owner. It is well known 
that personal property escapes taxation very largely 
in the cities, whereas in the country districts the tax 
is in reality a general property tax. The farmer thus 
bears an undue part of the burdens. 

The force of this contention is sought to be weak- 
ened by the doctrine that the tax on the farmer’s 
property is diffused throughout the community, and 
that the tax will be shifted from the producer to the 
consumer. Even if this were true it would be a tax 
on consumption, that is on expense—and of all bases 
of taxation expenditure is the least equitable. 





‘This paper, much expanded, will form part of a study on the 
incidence of taxation in general, soon to be published. 
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But in reality there is no such shifting. The tax 
on the rural land-owner will tend to stay where it is 
put. 

Theoretically there may be five kinds of land taxes: 

1. Tax on economic rent. 
Tax on profits from agriculture. 
Tax according to net produce. 
Tax according to quantity. 

5. Tax according to selling value. 

A tax on economic rent can never be shifted. Here 
all writers are agreed. As regards the other taxes 
Ricardo maintained that a tax on the value of land, 
or on produce, will raise prices and fall on the con- 
sumer. Ricardo’s theory would hold good on two 
conditions: First, that there was an absolute mo- 
bility of capital and labor; and, secondly, that the 
community in question was an isolated one. It is 
assumed that the farmers will abandon the land 
rather than cultivate it at a loss, and that a de- 
crease of supply will raise price. Now it may 
happen that an increase of price will often lead to 
a decrease of consumption, which again will react 
on the price,—so that at best only a part and not 
the whole of the tax would be shifted to the con- 
sumer. But in actual life it is a difficult matter for 
producers to decrease the supply of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The tax would often simply have the influ- 
ence of reducing the farmer’s profits. Furthermore, 
the market value of produce is often fixed by the 
conditions of production in widely separated locali- 
ties or countries. The Western farmer will not get 
a whit more for his wheat, the price of which is 
fixed in Liverpool by the conditions of production in 
countries thousands of miles distant, if his taxes are 
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doubled. The rural land-owner will in general bear 
most of the tax. 

In the case of cities we may have four cases— 

1. The tax may be levied on the ground-owner 
alone. 

2. The tax may be levied on the house-owner, as 
is the case in some European countries. 

3. The tax may be levied on the ground-owner, 
who is at the same time the house-owner, as in the 
real estate tax of America. 

4. The tax may be levied on the occupier, as in 
England. 

1. When the tax is levied on the ground-owner the 
case is simple. The value of a lot is fixed by the 
law of monopoly value. Its price will be entirely 
unaffected by the imposition of a tax. Whether the 
demand for the site increase, diminish or remain sta- 
tionary, the ground-owner will simply get less net 
rent because of the tax. A tax on the owner of the 
soil or on ground-rents, when levied on the owner, 
cannot be shifted. 

2. The tax may be levied on the house-owner, apart 
from the question whether or not he is the land- 
owner. Buildings represent the investment of capi- 
tal and labor. A special tax imposed on the build- 
ing-owner can therefore generally be shifted. Other- 
wise the builders’ profits would be reduced below the 
customary level. The result would be a cessation of 
building operations, a consequent scarcity of houses, 
and a gradual increase in the rent or value of existing 
houses. 

A distinction must, however, be drawn between 
houses already constructed and those built after the 
tax is imposed. In exceptional cases the tax imposed 

6 
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on old houses cannot be shifted. If a town, or a por- 
tion of a town is decaying in desirability, owners of 
existing houses cannot shift the tax,—not on the 
ground-owner, because since the structure is already 
there, there is no reason why the ground-owner 
should forego any portion of his rent. Again, the 
house-owner cannot shift the tax to the occupier, 
because there is no increase in the demand. These, 
however, are exceptional cases. Normally the tax 
will be shifted. 

On whom will it be shifted? It will be shifted on 
the land-owner only in case the taxes are so extraor- 
dinarily high that the building-owner will prefer to, 
abandon the house entirely rather than to renew the 
lease. In all other cases, however, the tax will be 
shifted to the tenant. 

The whole argument thus far holds good only 
when the house tax is a special tax. As soon as 
other forms of capital, or other profits are also taxed, 
the tax will always rest on the original payer, 7. e., 
the house-owner. 

3. The tax is levied on the ground-owner, who is 
at the same time the house-owner. We need here 
only combine the two preceding cases. The inci- 
dence of the real estate tax in American cities de- 
pends partly on the relative value of the house and 
the lot, partly on the actual existence of a general 
property tax, partly on the peculiar circumstances of 
the particular piece of property. Our conclusion is, 
that while the real estate tax falls on the owner in 
case of stationary or declining populations, by all 
means the larger part of the tax is shifted on the 
tenant in the normal case of prosperous towns or city 
districts, under the present administration of our 
property tax. 
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4. The tax is assessed on the occupier according 
to rental value. It is generally supposed that the 
ground rent part of the tax will be shifted to the 
ground-owner. But this is not always true, for three 
reasons: 1. The ground rent may be so low and the 
rent so high that the builders cannot afford to erect 
any more houses. This means an increase of the 
rents. 2. In the course of long leases any interven- 
ing increase must rest on the occupier. He cannot 
improve his condition until the expiration of the 
lease. 3. But even in the case of short leases, it is 
not true that the tax can always be shifted. If 
the competition for lodgings be such that the 
rent is $200, the occupier who has been paying $10 
as the ground tax proportion of the whole tax will 
not pay any less rent for the premises if his tax is 
increased to $15. It might, indeed, cause the tenant 
to live in a less desirable locality; ¢. e., lower his 
standard of life. The occupier could evade the tax, 
but he could not shift it. Conversely he will not 
have to pay more rent if his taxes are reduced. Thus 
even in short leases, except in cases of suddenly in- 
creased demand, the tax will frequently fall, to some 
extent, at least, on the tenant. 

As regards the house-rent part of the tax, it will, 
in normal cases, be borne by the occupier; at all 
events in so far as the rate is uniform on all the 
houses concerned ; so that by far the larger part of 
the local tax falls on the tenant. The English sys- 
tem, with the exemption of the ground-owner from 
special assessments, and its casting almost the whole 
burden on the occupier, is of all systems of direct 
local taxation perhaps the least equitable. 
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Discussion. 


Professor Taussig: I am sure we must all regret 
the brevity of the presentation of Professor Selig- 
man’s paper, and personally I regret it the more 
because I was unable to make out clearly what was 
Professor Seligman’s final conclusion, namely, the 
incidence of that part of the ordinary taxation in 
American cities upon ground rent, the value of the 
lot per se. My main object at present is to get per- 
haps a more explicit statement than I was able to 
get. asking what Professor Seligman’s opinion is. 

Professor Seligman: I regret very much that I was 
not able to make my meaning clear. I maintain, 
with all writers upon the topic in question, that a tax 
on ground rents, if assessed on the owner of the 
ground, must inevitably fall upon him. A tax upon 
ground rents cannot possibly be shifted. 

Mr. Shearman: I am sorry that Professor Selig- 
man did not read that part of his paper on the inci- 
dence of taxation in the English system. I would 
like to ask him whether his analysis of that subject 
satisfied him that it is true that, in the long run, the 
tax on ground rent does not fall upon the owner, 
even under the English system. Iam quite aware 
that there are very long leases in use under the 
English system, and I quite understand Professor 
Seligman’s idea that no one does calculate what will 
be the amount of tax laid upon the property during 
all that period. But is he satisfied that, in conse- 
quence of the existence of these long leases, the land- 
owners are able to any material extent, in the long 
run and on the average, to shift the burden of taxa- 
tion upon ground values to the tenants? 
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Professor Seligman: I do not think Mr. Shearman 
put the case quite exactly. In England the tax is 
not assessed upon the owner, but upon the occupier, 
and it is a question as to whether the occupier is 
able to shift the tax upon the ground-owner. Of 
course the occupier has an opportunity to shift the 
tax upon the ground-owner at the end of a lease, but 
that will not help the occupier at any particular 
time. A great many cases do occur, and must occur, 
where the occupier is unable to shift the tax upon 
the ground-owner. 

Mr. Peters: As the system is a permanent one in 
England, is not that taken into consideration in every 
lease or every rental, just as it would be at the expi- 
ration of the long lease that has been spoken of? If 
the system came newly into force, and were only 
understood to be temporary, I could understand how 
the effect described by Professor Seligman would be 
the real effect, but it seems to me that when the 
system is a permanent one, it must have its effect 


upon the system of rental. 


Direct TAXES AS A SOURCE OF EARLY FEDERAL 
REVENUE. 


BY DR. ROLAND P, FALKNER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Read by Title.] 


Under the constitution the Federal government 
cannot impose direct taxes on the people without ap- 
portioning them among the States on the basis of 
the population. Since, except in a perfectly homo- 
geneous population, numbers cannot be a measure of 
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wealth, such a rule must work inequality. This was 
early discovered in the history of the country, and 
the history of direct taxation under the Federal gov- 
ernment is the record of the conscious and uncon- 
scious efforts to evade the strict consequences of the 
rule. 

In 1794 a tax was laid on carriages used for plea- 
sure purposes. Fixed rates were assessed on the 
different species of carriages. A citizen of Virginia 
held that this was a direct tax, and hence unconsti- 
tutional because not apportioned among the States. 
When his case came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the court held that the carriage tax 
was not a direct tax in the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. To be a direct tax the rule of apportionment 
must be clearly applicable. In so few cases is there 
any appropriateness in the rule that the court was 
inclined to limit it to taxes on land and capitation 


taxes. In subsequent rulings this view has been 


sustained. 

When in 1796 Congress yielded to the pressure of 
financial necessities, and recommended a direct tax. 
it proposed that it should be levied on the objects of 
taxation in each State which formed the State system 
of taxation. Here is the express intention of making 
the tax bear lightly on the people by assessing it in 
a manner with which they were familiar. This pro- 
ject was, however, shown to be impracticable in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary attacked the problem in a different way. His 
proposal was to apportion the tax among the States, 
and levy fixed rates on houses and slaves. After 
deducting the amount thus obtained from the quota 
the remainder was to be assessed on land at such a 
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rate as would produce the sum needed. His plan was 
thus to raise the bulk of the taxes at uniform rates 
and reduce to a minimum the part bearing different 
rates in the different States. When in 1798 the plan 
was actually carried out, with the house tax on the 
progressive principle, it was found that the Secretary 
had been wrong in his calculations and that the bulk 
of the tax fell on land. 

Again during the war of 1812 it was necessary to 
resort to direct taxation to carry on the government. 
Here a new feature was introduced inasmuch as the 
several States were permitted to assume as States 
the payment of their quota of the tax. Many States 
availed themselves of this privilege. Thus was 
avoided a collection of the taxes by the United States 
government at different rates in all parts of the 
country, and with it the general unfavorable criti- 
cism of the system. When again in 1861 it became 
hecessary to resort to direct taxation, the privilege 
of assuming the payment of the quota was embraced 
by all the loyal States. 

The hardship of the constitutional rule has been 
avoided by a reduction of the number of taxes which 
are subject to it through the courts, and by various 
expedients in practice. Indeed, if precedent be fol- 
lowed, it would seem that the power of direct taxa- 
tion, conferred, under restrictions, to the Federal gov- 
ernment, had in time been changed to a system of 
requisitions on the States. This is a species of 
revenue very important in Federal systems as a rule, 
but certainly not contemplated by the framers of our 
government. The history of direct taxation under 
the United States government is an interesting in- 
stance of the effort to find in taxation the line of 
least resistance. 
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CROOKED TAXATION. 
BY THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 


“What's in a name?” 


Experience shows that names are often equivalent 
to things, for some important purposes. There is no 
time now for illustration ; but indeed none is needed. 
The long and universal popularity of methods of tax- 
ation, which in fact oppress and even plunder those 
among whom they are popular, is the best possible 
illustration of the value of aname. For not merely 
the popularity of these forms of taxation, but even 
their endurance for a single year, out of the centuries 
during which they have existed, is due entirely to 
the judicious selection of a name. 

‘‘Indirect taxation’’ has a not unpleasing sound. 
There is nothing in it suggestive of fraud, oppression 
or inequality. It seems to stand at least upon a foot- 
ing of equality with direct taxation; and, when it is 
explained as a method by which taxes are collected 
in small amounts, at the convenience of the tax- 
payer, while direct taxation requires payments in 
large amounts, at the convenience of the State, in- 
direct taxation appears in the light of a positive 
boon to the masses of the people. 

‘‘Crooked taxation’’ on the contrary has a very 
unpleasant sound. It would be hard to make it the 
war cry of a popular movement. Yet is not this 
a far more accurate definition of the thing which is 
really meant by the other name? 

There is in existence, in nearly all nations, a system 
of taxation which bears certain uniform character- 
istics. 
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The taxes under this system are always paid to the 
government by persons who are authorized and ex- 
pected to recover the amount from some one else, 
with interest and a profit, upon which the law places 
no limit. 

No one can tell the precise amount actually con- 
tributed to the support of government by any one 
person under this system. 

No one can tell how much of the money paid by 
the final taxpayer goes to the support of govern- 
ment or how much goes into the private purse of the 
individuals. 

A large portion of the final tax burden is invaria- 
bly perverted to private use; while, in many cases, 
nine-tenths, even nineteen-twentieths, is thus per- 
verted. 

Private property is thus forcibly taken for private 
use: an operation which every court in civilized 
countries declares, in so many words, to be ‘‘robbery 
under the forms of law.’’ 

The amount of the tax has only a remote connec- 
tion with the actual needs or expenses of govern- 
ment. It may be and in fact has been, in several 
countries, for ten or twenty years together, either 
much more or much less than the government 
needed. The taxpayers often pay a lighter tax, for 
several years together, under an extravagant and 
even corrupt government, than they pay under one 
rigorously economical and honest. This is no acci- 
dent; it is inherent in the system. 

The pressure of such taxation, therefore, has 
almost no effect in educating the people to demand 
or appreciate good government. 
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The more wisely and honestly such a system is 
administered, the more popular does it make pub- 
lic extravagance and the more unpopular public 
economy. 

Under such a system, a few persons make large 
profits and easily concentrate their power to per- 
petuate and extend it, in such form as more and 
more to diminish the proportion of revenue which 
goes to the public use, and to increase the proportion 
in which it is diverted to private use. 

Under such a system, the persons who thus profit 
by what all courts of justice describe as ‘‘robbery 
under the form of law,’ acquire ‘‘ vested interests;”’ 
interference with which is regarded, by multitudes of 
honest and unselfish men, as something positively 
wicked. 

Thus, as a necessary result of this system, the 
right to live by robbery grows to be not merely equal 
but even superior to the right to live by work. For 
the right of work is not recognized by law or public 
opinion, while the right of robbery is. 

Under this system, honest men are often forced to 
abandon honest work and to live upon legalized 
robbery. At first this application of force is merely 
incidental; but eventually it is intentional and de- 
liberate. It has been intentionally thus applied for 
a century in America and for at least two centuries 
in Europe. 

The whole burden of such taxes rests upon con- 
sumption and not at all upon wealth. The system 
actually exempts property from the support of gov- 
ernment, and draws taxes only from those who have 
to spend, and in proportion to their expenses. 
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Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very 
poor are a hundred times as large, in proportion to 
their wealth, as the necessary expenses of the very 
rich, these taxes bear with a hundredfold severity 
upon the very poor, as compared with the very rich. 

Averaging all classes of society under this system, 
the poor, as a class, invariably pay ten times their 
proper share of taxes; while the rich pay less than 
one-tenth of their proper share. 

In addition to this the system generally, though 
not invariably, adds to the cost of supporting the 
government a private profit so large as to far exceed 
the whole amount of taxes paid by the rich as a 
class. 

The whole of this private profit goes to a portion 
of the richer class; thus exempting them as a class 
from all taxation, and giving them a large net profit 
from the very fact of taxation. 

This system, therefore, perpetually increases the 
natural savings of the rich; while it almost swallows 
up the natural savings of the poor. 

The tendency of this method of taxation is, there- 
fore: 

1. To make the rich richer and the poor poorer; 

2. To shift the burden of taxation from those best 
able to bear it to those least able to bear it; 

3. To remove all checks upon the extravagance of 
government, by making the only persons who know 
that they pay taxes indifferent as to the amount of 
taxes, if not actually interested in maintaining need- 
less taxes, for the sake of a profit upon their col- 
lection from consumers; 

4. To force into existence a class of wealthy men 
whose income depends upon legalized robbery; 
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5. To complicate the business of the country with 
taxation, so that enormous burdens are kept upon 
the people, for fear that ‘‘vested interests’’ will 
suffer, if these burdens are removed; 

6. To promote bribery and corruption, by making 
business profits directly dependent upon political 
action. 


Discussion. 


Professor Bemis: I arise merely to ask one ques- 
tion of Mr. Shearman, first saying that the paper 
seemed to me not only an able one, but one with 
which to a great degree I can sympathize, and on 
that account all the more I feel justified in asking 
whether there may not be an exaggeration in one 
part, due to a certain point to which I would like to 


all his attention. If I understand it correctly, our 
honored president has emphasized in his writings 
upon wages the importance of a standard of living 
in its relation to wages. Not that that is the only 
factor, but that it is quite important. In some of the 
recent works of Professor Clark we have had our 
attention called to the fact that while the old wage 
theory as expressed was incorrect, yet that in the 
relation between the number of workers and the 
amount of capital there is a tendency toward fixing 
wages, and that with the increase of the number of 
workers relative to the number of capitalists, there 
might be a tendency toward the diminution of wages. 
If we accept this position, may it not be true that 
with the increased expense of living of the working 
classes there may have been—in order to keep up 
their standard of living—a demand for higher wages, 
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and a consequent shifting, in the process of time, of 
some part of the burden, and its bearing in part by 
the wealthier class? 

Mr. Shearman: That no burden falls exclusively 
and invariably upon any one class, I think we should 
probably all agree. Professor Seligman has very 
ably shown that the occupier does sometimes bear 
even a portion of the tax on ground rent. But we 
have to do in economic science with large average 
results. I do not think that these facts to which 
our friend has referred affect the discussion of this 
problem as much as $50,000,000 in any one year, but 
if they affected it by as much as $250,000,000, which 
would be a wild estimate, still it would make no prac- 
tical difference, and in the long run, in the course of 
thirty or forty years, I do not think they would affect 
it at all. 

Of course the standard of living has a great deal 
to do with it. I think it lies at the root of the wage 
question. Since the question has been raised I would 
say that that explains a great deal of the misunder- 
standing which prevails upon the question as to 
whether the poor have grown poorer. Now all 
general statements must be used with large qualifi- 
cation. The exultation which we show over the 
condition of the poor means only that there has 
been a universal rise in the standard of living, but 
the minimum of wages falls as irresistibly down to 
the standard of living now as it ever did. My idea 
of the true theory of wages in that respect is that 
there has theoretically to be conceived the last 
laborer that must be had in order to carry on indus- 
trial pursuits. The price at which that last man will 
consent to work, the standard of living which he will 
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insist on maintaining, the price which must be paid 
to the last necessary man, in my judgment fixes the 
price for all the others. 

Mr. Wood: One point upon whiclr I understood 
Mr. Shearman to place some ‘importance is that 
where indirect taxation prevails, the tax-payers are 
indifferent to the expenditures of the government, 
whereas, under the system of direct taxation, they 
are believed to be far less indifferent, and to exert a 
much more careful scrutiny. If that be true, I sup- 
pose it will follow that whereas the expenditures of 
our national government are defrayed out of indi- 
rect taxation, and the expenses of our local govern- 
ments are defrayed out of direct taxation, we are 
therefore to assume that our local governments are 
conducted in a more business-like and a more eco- 
nomical way, with less waste of their resources, and 
as a citizen of Philadelphia—and I presume these 
gentlemen from New York will agree with me—I 
express my gratification to know that our municipal 
affairs are so much better conducted than those of 
the national government. 

Mr. Shearman: In the city of New York I admit 
that indirect taxation is carried to its ideal. It is 
about as perfect in its crookedness as anything that 
can be devised. But in the State of New York, 
although there is very little genuinely direct taxa- 
tion, still the farmers think that there is a good deal, 
and the result is that in the interior of the State of 
New York nothing has been so popular, since I have 
known anything of New York politics, as a reduc- 
tion of the State taxes, and nothing more popular 
than the increase of the national taxes, because the 
one they believe to be direct and the other indirect. 
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Mr. C. F. Adams: I think both of these gentlemen 
have taken occasion to warn the audience that there 
is not an absolute impoverishment of the lower 
classes, but a relative one. I think that it is injury 
not to improve as much as possible. It is not neces- 
sary to say that any class is totally crushed and 

, impoverished, but if it is prevented from developing 
as fully as it might, if it is kept down and its pro- 
gress checked even in a measure, it is there that the 
wrong lies. 





Economics and Education. 


Afternoon Session, December 29, and Morning Session December 30. 


A SYLLABUS OF PuBLIC Economy. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM W. FOLWELL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Public economy should be recognized as a distinct, 
though related science, running parallel with that of 
private or social economics. 

The American colleges, following English prece- 
dents, have mostly confined their instruction to the 
abstract topics of private economics, such as value, 
rent, profits, diminishing returns, wage-fund and 
the like. When they have touched on the questions 
of protection, transportation, land policy, money and 
so on, it has been by way of parenthesis or adden- 
dum. The State has been referred to as a kind of 
disturbing force, operating on an otherwise steady 
flow of economic tendency. 

We must demand the recognition of State or public 
economy as an independent body of phenomena, 
capable of being collected and grouped along a line 
of filiation. 

The reading of the paper was followed by an oral 
explanation of a set of nine charts showing the main 
features of a syllabus of American Public Economy, 
devised by the speaker and submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Association. 
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This syllabus divides the subject mentioned into 
three main divisions, in which the government ap- 
pears respectively as (1) an exclusive manager and 
proprietor; (2) as a regulator of private and corporate 
activity, and (3) as a mere contributor to science and 


industry. 

In the first of these groups fall such topics as 
revenue and taxation, the cost of government, money 
and its incidents, and, in general, all functions monop- 
olized by government, national, State and local. 
Money, whether metallic or paper, is much more the 
creation of government than is commonly allowed by 
teachers of political economy. 

Under the second group named fall all questions of 
public economic policy relating to property in general, 
contracts, corporations, commerce and _ industry, 
wealth, labor, population. 

The tariff question is essentially one of the public 
policy of commerce and industry and is to be handled 
as such. No sound conclusions can be drawn by 
mere deduction from the postulates of private eco- 
nomics. 


Discussion, 


Professor Giddings: There can be no question of 
the importance of the study of the topics which have 
been covered in the schedule presented. As the 
result of the gradual narrowing of the scheme of 
economic science from Smith down through Ricardo 
and others, a vast amount was left out of the 
scheme of economic instruction, which, in earlier 
days, had been included in it. But in later days in 
the scheme of studies included under the term politi- 

7 
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cal science, as now presented in the leading American 
as well as in the European universities, we have not 
only political economy but administration and finance. 
Hence the question immediately presents itself, in 
connection with such a syllabus as this, —What prin- 
ciple of classification shall we adopt? It is evident 
that in this scheme some things have been taken 
from what is called, in the modern scheme of instruc- 
tion, administration; some things have been taken 
from what is called the study of finance, and other 
things from what is called the study of political 
economy, or economics. I think it is exceedingly 
helpful to have a grouping of this kind, if not because 
we are ready to adopt or reject it, at least because it 
suggests so many kinds of classification. Evidently 
the work must be covered; all these things must be 
presented. How shall they be grouped ? 

For one I should be very sorry to see the term 
economy given only to a narrow conception of eco- 
nomic theory, and that the theory of individual 
economy only. I think if we give any careful atten- 
tion to the analysis of such economic phenomena as 
we find in modern society, we shall be obliged to say 
that in all economic phenomena there is a gradation 
from the simplest economic affairs of the household 
up to those of the State, and that we cannot draw a 
sharp dividing lire at any point. A step beyond the 
matters pertaining to the household we find some 
things belonging to social economy. The greater 
part of modern business is of this kind. The divi- 
sion of labor, the exchange of products, is a social 
process. Going a step further we have banks con- 
trolled by the government; we have governmental] 
regulations controlling corporations, and soon. We 
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have here an economy that is partly private, partly 
social in the sense indicated a moment ago, and partly 
State. Go one step further and we have the economy 
of the State simply, matters of public administration, 
public revenue, public expenditure, etc. There is 
thus a gradation from the economy of the private 
individual up through social economy to the economy 
of the State pure and simple. For this reason I 
should be sorry to see any scheme of classification 
adopted that would have the effect of narrowing 
the term political economy. 

On the other hand, when we consider the presen- 
tation of the topics called administration in a scheme 
of this kind, we narrow the province of the study of 
administration. We see that having taking out of the 
study of administration such matters as labor legisla- 
tion, such matters as the administration of- the high- 
ways in the local unit of the body politic, we have left 
in the province of administration only the methods of 
organizing the public service and the distribution of 
powers between the different bodies carrying on the 
public service. I am not sure that there would not 
be some gain in so narrowing the subject of admin- 
istration. I merely call attention to the fact that it 
probably is desirable to follow Professor Folwell’s 
scheme in some particulars, to take out of the study 
of administration some things, and out of the study 
of political economy some things, and group: them 
about what seems to be the central topic of his 
scheme, namely finance. The only question that I 
would raise, then, would be the question of classifica- 
tion. What things shall we take out of the study of 
administration and what out of the study of political 


economy, and group them about the central topic, 
finance ? 
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Professor Ely: I am sure there are many who 
would like at this point to take up the discussion, but 
I would like to suggest that the discussion would be 
facilitated by postponing it until Professor Patten’s 
paper has been read. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF POLITICAL Economy. 


BY PROF. SIMON N. PATTEN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


What is the place of political economy in the 
college curriculum, and the value of it to the student 


as a means of culture? 

The study of mathematics has enjoyed a monopoly 
as a means of logical discipline. The claims of 
mathematics to so exclusive a place are not justified 
by the content of the science, the character of the 
reasoning or by the way in which it is taught. 

Political economy is in many respects fitted to 
become a substitute for mathematics as a means of 
cultivating the reasoning powers, and in some re- 
gards it is even superior to it. Asa basis of this 
claim it is maintained that completely deductive 
sciences do not furnish as good a mental discipline 
as those sciences that are less advanced, being ina 
state of transition from the inductive to the deduc- 
tive stage. That science has the greatest educational 
value that uses both deductive and inductive reason- 
ing and properly combines them. Many special argu- 
ments can be given to show the great educational] 
value of the theory of political economy, and how 
the use of hypothesis and the method of isolating 
special problems from the complicated conditions in 
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which we find them, make economic reasoning re- 
semble that of mathematics. 

Stress may be laid also upon the value of economic 
history as showing the growth of institutions and the 
constant change in economic policies. The history 
of economics promotes the growth of a catholic spirit 
and helps us to understand the policies of nations that 
have other policies than our own, and to appreciate 
the motives of people of our own nation who advocate 
another policy from the one we uphold. 

The third leading educational value of political 
economy lies in the study of facts. There are many 
new problems to investigate, the facts of which are 
little known, and any earnest student can gain, not 
only knowledge, but also great mental discipline, 
by a careful study of them. 

Of the errors into which the teacher of economics 
is likely to fall in teaching his subject, five may be 
noted, namely: 

I. Teaching political economy as a compact whole 
as mathematics is taught, instead of a series of prob- 
lems demanding separate investigations. 

Il. The use of reductio ad absurdum arguments. 
In political economy we can never be sure that we 
have all the possible suppositions and hence cannot 
justly conclude from the falsity of all but one of the 
known suppositions, that the remaining one is true. 

III. Putting theory and fact in opposition. Be- 
cause there are many facts that do not conform to 
the theory, does not disprove it. They merely 
indicate the working of other causes. 

IV. Beginning with the concrete instead of the 
abstract. The concrete facts are so much more com- 
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plicated than the theories that explain them, that it 
is advisable to begin with the latter. 

V. Mixing morals and politics with political econ- 
omy. Each class of problems should be kept by 
itself, and discussed on its own merits. 


Discussion. 


Professor Ward: I wish to make a remark that 
relates to what I shall call the two methods of study, 
or of contemplating the general subject of econom- 
ics. It is a good thing to dwell on the great differ- 
ence which exists between the modern economy and 
the old economy, and probably the forcible antithesis 
which was presented by our president in his opening 
address was not overdrawn. At the same time it has 
never seemed to me exactly in the light of a revolu- 
tion, as some at times seem to regard it, but rather 
as a change which has taken place in the method of 
contemplating economics, and I am not sure but that 
we look as much as ever at the subject from the old 
point of view, and the change seems to me to be 
chiefly in the fact that we have also come to look 
upon it from the new point of view. 

The old point of view of studying political economy 
has always seemed to me to be well expressed by the 
term historical, and still better by the term that we 
have sometimes used,—the natural history method. 
The old economists looked upon human society and 
the phenomena of the economic world from very 
much the same standpoint from which the biologist 
contemplates animals and plants. The thirst for 
knowledge in the human mind as it has developed 
has been so great that nothing could prevent it from 
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going into every possible nook and corner of the 
whole domain of thought and feeling, and from 
working out every principle that could be seized 
upon. The old economists were simply students of 
social life. They studied mankind, not as a matter 
of curiosity, but simply for the sake of obtaining 
information and working out a set of principles that 
would apply to human action and the phenomena of 
society. In more modern times we have students of 
the science of anthropology, or ethnology, as it is 
perhaps more correct to name it. We have the 
works of Tyler, Maine, McLennan, and others. These 
students have been studying man from the ethnical 
standpoint with exactly the motives with which the 
old economists studied the phenomena of human 
society. The idea of its being for the purpose of 
bettering society was as completely absent from the 
mind of Ricardo as it was from the mind of Tyler 
in studying the primitive culture of the human race. 
They are simply studies in natural history, studies for 
the sake of increasing the body of knowledge of the 
phenomena and facts which are presented by every- 
thing that can be studied. And that is as legitimate 
a method to-day as it was in those times. But the 
great change seems to me to have been that modern 
students of economics have come to think about the 
phenomena of society, the great questions of political 
economy, its facts and phenomena, not merely as 
means of increasing the sum of human knowledge, 
but as means of grasping a certain series of laws and 
principles by which, if properly applied, the phe- 
nomena of society may be modified and guided, and 
the future condition of society improved. 

Professor Smith: I was very much interested 
in Professor Patten’s paper, and agreed with a 
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great many things that he said. There was one 
statement, however, with which, if I rightly under- 
stood him, I must confess that I do not entirely 
agree. It was that one of the valuable things in the 
study of political economy is the cultivation of the 
imagination of the student, and that we should teach 
our students to form for themselves ideal pictures of 
society; that that was a method of discipline and a 
method of culture for the student in the study of 
political economy. I am not able thoroughly to 
understand that statement. It is true, as Professor 
Patten said, that some of the noblest among men 
have busied themselves from time immemorial in 
making ideal pictures of society. It has been very 
rightly said that for men who busy themselves at 
all with the actual constitution of society, there is 
an almost irresistible temptation to get away from 
the imperfect institutions that they see about them, 
and draw a picture of the perfect society, but I do 
not think it follows that it is a useful discipline for 
youthful minds to busy themselves in that way, or 
that they will receive any benefit or culture from so 
doing. In the second place I do not think there is 
any need of encouraging youthful minds to make 
ideal pictures of society. That is almost instinctive 
in youthful minds. Even the child has his ideal 
world, with unlimited gingerbread that he may 
have for the asking,—a world in which he shall 
be always happy. I do not think it requires any 
discipline or any teaching of political economy to 
arouse in young men this idea of picturing the 
perfect society. To my mind the function of politi- 
cal economy is not to arouse these ideas, but to tem- 
per them, to show to the student the difficulty of 
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removing the obstacles that stand in the way 
of everybody being happy. These things do not 
occur to the student. It is the study of political 
economy, the study of statistics and the actual rela- 
tions, that leads him to modify these ideas; there 
comes the discipline and the culture and the value 
of the study. 

It seemed to me also, as Professor Patten went on 
with his paper, that the statement of one of the uses 
of political economy was contradicted by at least 
two statements that he made later. He said that 
one of the errors in the art of teaching was that we 
were apt to lead things back to too small a number 
of causes. I think that picturing the ideal state of 
society tends exactly in that direction. The men 
who generally picture the ideal state of society are 
those who look at only one cause. They make the 
matter too small. I think, in the second place, that 
this picturing an ideal state of society contradicts 
the second statement that Professor Patten made, 
and leads us into what he calls his fourth error,— 
that is, the intermixing, without distinction, of morals 
and politics. I believe that in economic teaching 
you should also bring in the elements of morals and 
politics. I think you should say to your students 
that the economic solution is so and so, while these 
other considerations must come in. I think you 
make your teaching bad if you try to exclude mor- 
als and politics, but you should also say that this 
belongs to economics, this belongs to morals, and 
this belongs to politics. I think that picturing ideal 
states of society will always cause errors in these 
directions. 

Mr. Shearman: I can only partially agree with 
Mr. Smith. With regard to the study of economics 
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for the sake of finding out the ideal society, I am 
more inclined to agree with Professor Patten than 
with Professor Smith. Noone appreciates more fully 
than I do the enormous difficulties in the way of 
any improvement in society, and since it is very well 
known that I take a particular view of taxation, I 
wish to say at the outset that I do not expect by that, 
or by any other means, to cure all the ills of society. 
The trouble with young men is that they so soon lose 
these ideas. I do not think that professors need take 
any pains to chill the enthusiasm of young men under 
their care. They do not need to tell them that there 
are enormous difficulties in the way, except by way 
of a little warning, so that they may not be so terri- 
bly disappointed when they go out into life. The 
little child’s idea of a world where it can have an 
unlimited supply of gingerbread should be snuffed 
out at once, but if it can be made to form an ideal of 
a society where every other hungry child shall have 
gingerbread, and it shall give up some of its share, 
this ideal should be emphasized and encouraged. 
Those of us who have taken any part in any social 
reform, must, I think, have been chilled to the bone, 
over and over again, by the absolute indifference that 
we find among all men and all women to these prob- 
lems. Even their contributions are so small a part 
of what they might give without any inconvenience. 
You may take the majority of men even who have 
been famous for their contributions to charities, etc., 
and they are exceedingly small in comparison with 
the amount of their incomes. It will be found that 
most of our young men are looking out for them- 
selves, and that they give but little if any thought 
to the picturing of an ideal society wherein every- 
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body shall be happy. I see so constantly the diffi- 
culties in the way of improvement that I cannot 
help smiling at the intense enthusiasm of some of 
my friends, who expect enormous results in a very 
short time. But let us look back and see. Have we 
not accomplished an ideal which in some respects is 
wonderful? Look at Plato’s republic, look at his 
ideal of morals and of the family, and see how far 
we have surpassed it. We are going to accomplish 
an ideal society, I am fully convinced, which is so far 
above anything which we now have belief in, that 
we shall look back and wonder that we ever enter- 
tained such small ideals as we have. 

In the study of economics it does not seem to me 
that the moral element ought to be brought in. They 
should not be so mixed as to destroy distinctions in 
the minds of men, but, after all, there is a wonderful 
unity in the theory which is to be drawn from all 
facts. I am one of those who believe that theory 
and facts never conflict. The trouble is that our 
theories are not formed upon all facts. The proper 
theory of morals and the proper theory of economics 
agree exactly, and men who have come to the age of 
fifty years, and have watched carefully, will observe 
that, in reality, there is no conflict between the two, 
nor between any social laws, and that the men who 
stand before the community as the type of everything 
that is immoral in the way of money-making, afford 
an excellent example of the value of morality even 
in that very respect. Those who study the career of 
any noted man will find that in proportion as he has 
conformed his life to the external judgment of the 
world in moral matters, his wealth has more rapidly 
increased. True, I always insist upon it that these im- 
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mense fortunes are unhealthy and undesirable, but I 
say that they are not evidences of the personal guilt 
or any personal wickedness of the men who have 
gained them. It is not wicked when the community 
throws its wealth lavishly into the street, as it does 
now, for men to pick it up. I believe in the import- 
ance of keeping the laws of morals and the laws of 
economics together, and the importance of inciting in 
young men an ideal for the future, not of a ginger- 
bread world for themselves, but of a good, honest 
bread and-butter world for every one. 

Hon. William T. Harris: Is it not true that eco- 
nomics is both a science and an art, and that in 
speaking of it solely as one or the other we are look- 
ing only on one side of the sheet? I say this in 
returning to the discussion that was left a few mo- 
ments ago, before the last one or two speakers, 
because I think it is an important thing to emphasize 
that economics is both. As a science we who are 
interested in economics and try to be teachers of it 
have of course to discern from the facts the general 
principles that give the key to individual facts and 
that by and by make the facts suggestive and. useful. 
By and by we come also to find that economics is an 
art, and while we do not look forward with an un- 
trained imagination to industrial paradises which we 
shall never reach, we can look forward the one step 
by which those who are feeling out in this direction 
may lead the less intelligent in the right direction, 
and help them the one step up. The imagination 
that is untrained is simply a waste of thought. The 
imagination that is trained is a most effective and 
useful force, and I think every man who goes out 
into active business finds that this quality, which we 
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sometimes sneer at, is a most useful factor. It ena- 
bles him to know how other men look at things, and 
it enables him to lead them as far as they can be led, 
while, on the other hand, a scientific training of the 
imagination prevents aman from attempting the 
impossible, and spending himself against the wall of 
what cannot be. 

One word more on another side of the discussion. 
Professor Patten in his paper speaks of economics 
taking the place of mathematics or physics. Is it 
not true that both in study and in active work we 
must recognize more and more, in education and in 
life, that all things, all studies, all departments of 
knowledge, fit into each other, so that one thing can- 
not take the place of any other thing? Is it not 
true, therefore, that we must not expect to displace 
anything else by economics, but to recognize in our 
college courses that economics has its place, and that 
it must be fairly humble and modest in asking for its 
place but no more? In the same way in regard to 
the relation of ethics and of politics to economics. 
Must we not recognize that they fit into each other? 
That in studying economics we must give thought 
to these ethical principles, which follow so closely 
upon economic principles? It seems to me that it is 
worth while considering that not only must eco- 
nomics recognize its relations to other studies and 
other departments of knowledge and activity, but 
that we also, as economists, must recognize both 
sides of economics itself; that on one side it is a 
science, and on the other side an art. 

Professor Ely: I would like to make one or two 
remarks, beginning with the suggestion of Professor 
Smith, that young men do not need to be taught to 


re, 
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entertain high social ideals: As Professor Smith 
spoke, I thought of my career in the college which 
is fortunate enough to enjoy his services. I thought 
of my classmates, with whom I was able to become 
tolerably well acquainted, and I must say that those 
young men with whom I came in contact did not 
entertain those high ideals which needed to be chilled. 
There were not six men in the class of nearly fifty 
who had any high social ideals to be chilled, and 
when I think of the subsequent career of my class- 
mates, and of the opportunity which many of them 
have had for great usefulness in New York City, it 
seems to me that it was a great pity that some attempt 
was not made to stimulate them with high ideals. I 
am convinced that what was true in my day of Col- 
umbia is true of many other good institutions in this 
land at the present time. The young men do not 
need to be held in and curbed with respect to social 
ideals and generous aims, but these aims need to be 
encouraged where they have them, and there ought 
to be an attempt made to arouse in them a little gen. 
erous enthusiasm, which young men often lack at the 
present time. Now what has that to do with politi- 
cal economy? I think that Professor Patten’s paper 
was in some respects inconsistent with the writings 
that he has given to the world. Professor Patten 
believes in an active policy of government. He 
believes in dynamic sociology. I think we must go 
to ethics to get aims for this active policy. If we 
have no high aims how can we have any active policy 
of government, beause an active policy of govern- 
ment may carry us in an undesirable as well as a 
desirable direction. To go back still further in the 
discussion, it seems to me that we cannot separate out 
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the topics as suggested by Professor Giddings. I do 
not believe that we can separate by any sharp line 
administration from political economy, or political 
economy from ethics, or political economy from poli- 
tics, for each one deals to a very large extent with 
the same topics. The difference is in the standpoint. 
Political economy has its standpoint, and ethics its 
own standpoint. I think that I indicate in this the 
method which we must adopt in drawing the line 
between these various social sciences. 

Mr. C. F. Adams: Without the slightest claim 
to stand upon the same platform with some of 
the authorities who have entertained and instructed 
us, I wish to put forward the view of a plain layman 
upon some of the points raised. First as to the point 
about imagination, which, with all Professor Smith’s 
ability of polite sarcasm was rather sneered out of 
the way. No less aman than Herbert Spencer has 
distinctly called attention to the fact that. there is a 
scientific imagination. Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer 
have the thoroughly scientific imagination. The use 
of hypothesis is an imaginative function. Professor 
Patten, if I understood him, is entirely right in claim- 
ing that this is a highly useful function. There is 
no statesman who plans even one step in advance who 
has not had an imaginative plan of a state of society 
better than the one in which he is living. 

In justice to an absent friend I wish to entera 
protest against some of the ideas advanced. I am 
sorry that Professor Patten used as illustrations two 
which I do not think illustrate. If I understand the 
Professor rightly, he is under the impression that 
Henry George assumes to prove his theory—which I 
am not concerned to defend at all—of the importance 
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of having land common property, simply and only in 
the half page in which he sums up his statement of 
his remedy as compared with his criticism of six or 
seven other proposed remedies. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, the impression that this audience 
will get from Professor Patten’s statement is that 
Henry George proves his case, or attempts to prove 
it, only in that half page. I assert that this is only 
a small part of the argument, that the whole previous 
part of Progress and Poverty is an elaborate and bril- 
liant attempt to prove the reasons why ground rent 
should be common property. The second illustration 
which I think did not illustrate is drawn from the 
sameauthor. It was that Henry George, in the same 
book, had confused the ethical, the political, and the 
moral elements. I assert that Henry George dis- 
tinctly keeps these apart, and that it is quite late in 
the book that he discusses the question as to whether 
his remedy is right. 

One other thing. The fallacy, or the bad practice, 
which the Professor did not mention was the use of 
what has been called ‘‘question-begging epithets.” 
To say that a man proposes confiscation, without 
saying more, is a dangerous approach to this prac- 
tice. You must remember in fairness that Henry 
George never admitted the justice of private prop- 
erty. 

Hon. Seymour Dexter: And now a single word as 
to the topic which is before us to-day, the educa- 
tional value of political economy. I rise not to dis- 
cuss the theory in connection with it, but to give a 
fact to those who are interested. First, I believe 
there is no course of study, whether it be the classi- 
cal or in the domain of any of the sciences, from 
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which so much of educational value can be obtained 
as from political economy. In illustration of it I give 
this: There is located in my vicinity an institution 
known as a Reformatory, into which are brought 
young men ranging between sixteen and thirty years 
of age, for their first offences. A regular course of 
study is pursued, and the study which has been most 
effective in developing these men, in arousing their 
aspirations, in bringing about their reformation, is 
the study of political economy. It opens up to them 
lines of thought that run out into daily life, that 
run out into the every-day problems of politics,— 
lines of thought bringing them into connection with 
our social problems, and, as has been. well said by 
Dr. Ely, when we attempt to separate political 
economy, ethics and politics, we make a great mis- 
take. They are all united. We may study the roots, 
the trunk, the flower, the leaf, the fruitage of the 
tree, yet they are all united. Political economy in 
stirring the thought of young men possesses a value 
that is not excelled by any other study. 

Professor Giddings: I suspect that this discussion 
has gone off on a tangent through a failure to appre- 
hend Professor Patten’s point. I think that he had in 
mind, as desirable in the teaching of political econ- 
omy, some allusion to economic as distinguished 
from political or moral ideals. To what extent may a 
teacher suggest economic ideals in his class-room 
work? We had presented to us Saturday evening in 
Mr. Cooley’s paper a concrete case of this kind. To 
what extent will rent be affected by a change in the 
habits of the people? To what extent, then, should 
the teacher try to awaken strictly economic ideals in 
the pupil? 

8 
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Professor Patten: The committee having this sub- 
ject in charge endeavored to obtain papers from 
several of the leading economists but they were all 
interested in particular problems, and it therefore 
seemed necessary for the committee to take up the 
work themselves. We had, of course to conform to our 
own ideas, but our purpose has been to get the Asso- 
ciation to see how much there is in the discussion of 
this question, and how much the importance of this 
discussion exceeds for us, as teachers, the importance 
of particular problems. As for defending the partic- 
ular system or the particular way of teaching, and 
as for that estimate of political economy which I 
have given, of course I as an individual am alone 
responsible. 

I think that Professor Smith came at the central 
point immediately. I want on my side to state the 
problem a little more fully. My idea is that we 
should first of all go over the possible ways in which 
political economy may be of use in the development 
of the mental powers of the student. Now I think 
it is a very useful thing to ask a class to consider 
what ideas or conceptions of society undérlay and 
shaped the studies of the great economists of the past. 
It is well often to call up in the thought of the pupil 
the question—What did Ricardo have in mind or 
what did Malthus have in mind? For Smith, Ricardo, 
Malthus and Mill had each his ideal of society and it 
largely determined his economic system. The great 
error in the study of political economy lies in having 
but one ideal, out of which a person inevitably con- 
structs a narrow and one-sided system. The power 
to form many and different ideals is what I had in 
mind, and it is that power which we should give to 
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our pupils. After we have thus strengthened the 
faculties of the student, we should call attention to 
the ways in which the ideals that have determined 
economic thought came to exist and how ideals 
should be limited and controlled. I have the same 
conception of morals and ethics. Give us morals and 
ethics, and after this has been done, put them into 
relation. 

As to the use of the word confiscation, I am very 
sorry that I conveyed any idea of condemnation. I 
did not mean in any way to imply that confiscation 
was wrong; I meant only to imply that it was 
wrong to discuss the subject in the particular way 
that was described. ’ 


Morning Session, December 30. 


Economic AsSPEcTs OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The discussion of technical education was opened 
by President Walker, who presented a view of the 
subject that he called the South Kensington view; 
that, namely, which contemplates technical education 
as qualifying the producer the better to meet existing 
demands for the creation of wealth according to the 
present tastes and desires of the people. As this 
view is familiar, and the arguments and illustrations 
pertinent to it are to be found elsewhere, President 
Walker has deemed an abstract unnecessary. 


Discussion. 
Professor Patten: It is only recently that atten- 
tion has been directed to consumption as a part of 
political economy. The older writers disregarded it. 
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In the beginning, if one wished to inquire what were 
the causes of poverty and crime and suffering, the 
first and most natural answer was that a tax was 
the cause of the trouble,—that what the people pro- 
duced was taken away from them. But when 
the tax gatherer was done away with in a measure, 
still misery and crime and poverty remained, and 
people necessarily sought for some new answer to 
the same problem. The next thought was that all 
our troubles came from the way in which our gov- 
ernment oppressed us and kept us from doing that 
Which we would, and, as a consequence, for a long 
time that thought was worked out in society, and 
our statesrhen tried to give each one that equality and 
liberty which were necessary to development; but 
this did not give the results that were wanted. So 
we turned to a new reason, and we saw that the 
quantity produced was not enough for us all, and 
consequently the emphasis of the older economists 
was naturally laid upon the increase of productive 
power. But now we have had it increased three or 
four hundred per cent., and perhaps a thousand per 
cent., and yet the problem stares us in the face as 
before. Ata later period the emphasis was changed 
from production to distribution, yet for my part I am 
becoming more and more conscious that the real 
ground of difficulty does not lie in distribution. 
Where, then, is the real difficulty in the problem? 
Let us take up the matter as we find it in our 
every-day life. Suppose that what we want is bread. 
We go out to the Western farms and we find the 
work of raising the wheat carried on scientifically. 
The greatest care is taken that there shall be econ- 
omy in every direction until we pass the wheat over 
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to the consumer. There all that watchfulness ceases. 
We have a false notion if we think that because we 
can watch an ignorant and careless person in his 
production and keep him from wasting, we can do 
the same thing in his consumption. He is left to 
himself there, and in a great many cases nine-tenths 
of the whole product that we have so carefully car- 
ried is wasted. Go to any of our houses and see the 
part that is actually thrown away. I suppose it is no 
exaggeration to say that half of the food supply in 
any of our large cities is thrown away, and because 
that great care which has been taken in controlling 
the production of the article ceases entirely when it 
comes into the hands of the consumer. If that is the 
case, we shall not solve the difficulties that stand in 
our way until we make a study of this problem as it 
relates to the laboring classes when they act and 
live by themselves, being no longer under the care 
and guardianship of some more intelligent person, as 
when producing. 

As we have reduced the waste of production, we 
have increased the waste of consumption, so that 
what we have gained on the one hand we have been 
losing right along on the other, by overlooking the 
fact that all these commodities which we have been 
so carefully producing pass over into the hands of 
persons who are in no wise competent to decide what 
to do. In the production of shoes every scrap is 
cared for so long as the productive process is going 
on, but as soon as they get into the hands of the con- 
sumer, the average man, the shoes soon become worth- 
less, because, when he goes to a retail store to buy a 
shoe, he is prompted by the wrong motives, and 
obtains a shoe that is not fitted for what he wants, 
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and he has not the foresight to think of the fact and 
select the better article. If we go into any store we 
find that those articles that are in great demand are 
the very poorest and cheapest, which will only satisfy 
a demand for the present. The whole energy of the 
people is set in the direction of trying in the best 
possible way to produce shoes, and yet we have had 
poorer and poorer shoes put on the market for the 
last fifty years. Every article about them is poorer, 
so that, as a result, we have been losing on one hand 
what we have gained on the other. This seems to me 
the simplest answer to the question asked in the be- 
ginning of this discussion. People are looking upon 
the increase in productive power, and do not see why, 
with this increase, they should not have more to 
consume, but they are forgetting that these very 
things have been put more and more into the hands 


of persons less competent to care for them in con- 


sumption. 

A hundred and fifty years ago apprentices and 
journeymen were living in the family, and care and 
forethought were exercised in each part of produc- 
tion and consumption. All supplies for the family 
were bought in large quantities, and the housewife 
was careful and prudent in their use. But as the 
journeymen have come to live by themselves, we 
have such small quantities of everything demanded 
to supply families that the cost of getting it is more, 
and persons come in to do the cooking who belong 
to a much lower class than formerly. Our servants 
come from European countries, perhaps where they 
have lived out of doors, and try to do our cooking. 

What can we do to remedy this evil, if we recog- 
nize that the difficulty lies in this condition of affairs? 
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I think that right here we have an educational prob- 
lem of the greatest importance. We need to give an 
education that will fit the people to do this thing 
that modern society has thrown into their hands. It 
is impossible to attempt in any way to exercise a 
supervision over them. We must educate them 
along these lines to care for themselves and see to it 
that these various economies are made in their do- 
mestic life. 

All this has a vital connection with technical and 
industrial education. Technical education leads to 
care for what has been produced, and that is a prin- 
ciple which we have so far entirely overlooked, and 
it is something towards which the attention of econ- 
omists as a class, and the public at large, must be 
more and more directed as time goes on. The welfare 
of the laboring classes as a whole depends upon their 
standard of life. How can it be raised? I have 
stated elsewhere a theory to which I would like to 
call your attention. If it is correct we have a key 
to the problem before us. What things are going to 
be in the standard of life of the people? They will 
be those things that give the greatest surplus of 
pleasure over the labor taken to produce them. 
Whatever gives this larger surplus of pleasure will 
form a part of the standard of life of the people. If 
bread gives a greater surplus, the people will be a 
bread-eating people. If in some way we can give to 
meat as great or nearly as great a surplus as bread, 
meat will become a part of the standard of life. 
How does this problem match into the one we have 
at hand? The articles of food that ought to be in 
the standard of life are not, because people do not 
know how to cook them. Our country is a country 
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of fine vegetables and fine fruits. and yet, because 
people do not know how to cook them, they are not 
used to anything like the extent that they should be. 
If you go about the country you will find that it is 
the few things that people know how to cook that 
form their standard of life; other things are not 
utilized. Here we have a key to our problem, and 
here, more than anywhere else, our practical en- 
deavors can produce results, if we work at the 
matter systematically. Give an education along 
these lines that will have a direct influence upon 
every one who comes under the influence of a 
teacher. I do not mean to say that material results 
are the only ones we work for. We certainly want 
a great many higher things, but I contend that until 
we have given to every person in the community a 
high standard of material comfort, it is impossible to 
attain that further progress which we all desire. 
This is the beginning, and when we get so far, we 
have society lifted to a plane from which all can see 
for themselves what to study to further better their 
condition. But we must get them out of the rut into 
which they have fallen, and American society needs 
this kind of education more than any other. 

What has been said about food applies as well and 
as plainly to clothing. Our people do not know how 
to mend their clothing. This means that they will 
use the cheapest garments they can find, to get along 
if possible without mending. For example, just take 
a simple thing like stockings. What do we find the 
average man doing? The problem of the average 
man is to get a stocking that will wear out so 
quickly that he does not need to have it mended, so 
that when it is defective in one part it will be defec- 
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tive in every part, and there is not much loss if he 
throws it away. In this way we have the whole in- 
dustrial life changed from what it otherwise would 
be, because the demand compels us to produce the 
very cheapest garments. : 

So it is not by doing one great thing that we can 
make social progress. It is not production on a large 
scale to which our attention should be directed, but 
a thousand little things. Production touches a man 
only on one side. It is an educative force, but only 
at some one point; some one faculty is called into 
activity, but consumption touches him on every side, 
and what we have to do is to create in him habits of 
consumption that call out every part of his nature. 
That is the place where we can get at him, and it is 
that kind of education that will insure his develop- 
ment, by creating in him a demand for everything 
that is better and nobler than he has at present, and 
getting him into the habit of doing things that are 
essential to his further development. 

I wish to call attention to just one thing more in 
closing. Why is it that in the Old World, where we 
have the great army system on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the industrial life with its great 
productive forces, the army officer has had so much 
greater influence than the employer in elevating the 
people? The development that is going on in Europe 
rssults from army life. Take Italy, for example, and 
see what has been done by her large standing army. 
Why is it that that thing more than anything else 
has remodeled the whole Italian life? It is because 
army discipline makes men careful about everything 
they do. Their whole life from the time they start 
in the army until they leave it is a system of incul- 
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cating regular habits. They are touched on every 
side by the influence of the officers, who of course 
have a special purpose in mind which perhaps is not 
economic, but it does have an economic effect. When 
a man leaves the army and goes home, he has 
acquired a new way of living, and what he has 
acquired in the army he applies everywhere, and it 
becomes a question which every employer asks,— 
Have you served in the army? because that, more 
than anything else, tells whether he is a man of 
regular habits or not. 

In saying this I do not have any thought—and I 
do not think you will suppose that I have—that we 
should have an army system to bring about this 
result. We ought to bring it about in a better 
way. The teacher in America must do that which 
the army officer has done with such great success in 
Europe. It will only be when the teacher touches 
the pupil on every side that he will do the work that 
the army does. As soon as our school life takes hold 
of the pupils in that thorough, systematic way in 
which the army officer takes hold of the new recruit, 
then and only then shall we have that educational 
power and development for which we all hope. 

Professor Folwell: I am in hearty sympathy with 
Professor Patten in regard to the importance of con- 
sumption in economics. But something must be 
done for the school-boy, and I am doubtful whether 
the school can do all that must be done for him. We 
are greatly in danger of over-estimating the impor- 
tance of mere schooling in education, and the results 
which can be produced from it. We ought to make 
our view wider, and look to other means and facili- 
ties for education in addition to the school. We do 
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not want to confine ourselves to any one or two or 
three means, but to use all means. I have a sugges- 
tion to make from my experience as Park Commis- 
sioner. In the city of Minneapolis we have a system 
of parks which is very promising and is already attrac- 
tive. In the summer we establish a system of bath- 
ing for boys, and in the winter we make arrange- 
ments for the boys to skate, and it gives occasion for 
an amount of happiness which it is very hard to 
estimate, and also affords a kind of education which 
I regard as of the very highest value. If this is put 
into the school and made a part of the school life, 
you lose the best part of it. Would it not be well in 
many cities, in connection with your park system, to 
make arrangements for games and sports of great 
variety, which shall not have the appearance of 
being a part of the school or pertaining in any way 
to it? Have a place for foot-ball and base-ball; have 
prizes offered by the city. Always encourage all 
kinds of games of skill. My idea is that alongside 
of schools, in connection with our park system, we 
can make arrangements for games of great variety, 
and encourage them and give them a dignity by 
popular support. 

Mr. Brooks: I am in hearty agreement with Pro- 
fessor Patten’s ideas, and I want to tell a simple 
little story. I happen to be interested in a cooking 
school in Boston, to which fifty women belong. An 
expert cook, with all the new tricks of the science of 
cooking, is the teacher. A young girl belonging to 
an Irish family went through this school. Her father 
for years had drank a great deal, spending his time 
and money, evenings, in the saloon. This girl learned 
all the new tricks of cooking, and then, one week 
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from the time that she put these things on the table, 
her father said to her one night, ‘Mary, if you will 
give me as good things as that to eat, I will promise 
you not to go to the saloon at night,’’ and he kept 
his promise. He has got into his life a new want, 
which reacts upon and lessens the old one. 

Professor Newcomb: I have been deeply impressed 
with the value of the suggestions offered, and I think 
not enough attention has been paid in economic 
philosophy to the economizing of resources, especi- 
ally in this country where the wealth of production 
is so great. We could not have had a more valuable 
discussion of this particular point than in this calling 
of attention to the economy of consumption that may 
be produced by sharpening the perception of buyers 
and consumers to the relative values of the things 
they use. Besides that, however, I think that the 
technical education, the trade education, the work 
education, is of quite as much importance in the line 
of effective production, so that I would not have that 
eliminated by any means. I think we must insist 
that it is of the greatest importance. What we are 
told in regard to the efficiency of American labor 
in the use of machinery bears directly upon this 
point, and as a psychologist I feel perfectly free 
always to testify to my belief in the essential value 
for business of all kinds, and the essential impor- 
tance in education, of these forms of work education, 
which tend to enrich the concept by promoting more 
precise and varied intuitions. A teacher in a school 
for manual training told me that he could notice a 
distinct culture in the transition from wood-working 
to metal-working; that the shading of judgment and 
discrimination required in tempering iron has a per- 
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ceptible influence upon the capability of the student 
to make fine discriminations. I think that in all 
directions we need to teach men to distinguish 
between things that differ, whether it be in the 
private economies of their own life—to distinguish 
the kind of leather that is best to put into shoes—or 
in the wider field of social life and action. 

Professor Felix Adler: I wish to say a word 
about the effect of industrial education upon general 
education. During an experience of twelve years in 
the application of manual training in the teaching of 
children between six and fourteen years of age, I 
have observed that manual training in the ordinary 
school is the means of saving those children who are 
plainly and obviously deficient in what may be called 
literary quality. There are many children who are 
very slow in reading, in arithmetic, and in history, 
and it has been my observation that these children, 
especially numerous among the poorer classes, are at 
once stimulated intellectually by the opportunities of 
the school-workshop. It has been my invariable ex- 
perience that children who are slow in their progress 
in reading and history and mathematics, are very 
quick in natural history and in drawing and in the 
workshop. Especially has the conjunction of a talent 
for natural history and for manual training fre- 
quently impressed itself upon me. The effect has 
been to stimulate these children, not only in manual 
training and in natural history, but, awakening their 
self-confidence and self-respect, to stimulate them 
generally. Those boys who, in an ordinary public 
school, would be set down as dunces because they 
make no progress, and who would begin to consider 
themselves dunces after a while, find themselves 
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facile princeps in the shop and in nataral history, 
and gain the respect of others and take a new start. 
The best work in modeling and manual training in 
the school of which I have charge has been done by 
such pupils. Surely, therefore, this is an argument 
in favor of introducing manual training from the 
point of view of general education. If manual train- 
ing can promote the intellectual training of a very 
large number of children defective on the intellectual 
side, that is a sufficient reason why it should be 
introduced. 

Another result of my observation has been that 
the school-workshop is a means of strengthening the 
mathematics, the drawing and the elementary physics 
teaching. Although the main object, as the president 
has said, should be to educate the eye and the hand, 
nevertheless this education should not be unasso- 
ciated with the other studies of the curriculum. The 
object should be to connect the manual training with 
the work of the class-room, and this can be accom- 
plished by close connection between the work of the 
shop and the drawing, mathematics, elementary 
physics, etc. The pupils are asked to make their own 
physical apparatus, and geometrical figures are of 
course constantly brought before them, and many 
opportunities are offered for making their space per- 
ceptions more definite and clear. Another advantage 
in such a school brings me to what Professor Patten 
has said as to the function of the teacher taking the 
place of the military officer. It is very difficult for 
the teacher in the ordinary school-room to discharge 
that function, but the teacher in the shop can do it, 
The pupils must present themselves before him before 
they go to work. He inspects their clothing and sees 
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that they are neat, that they are neat in their work, 
that they put away their tools and keep them prop- 
erly; he gives that personal supervision to the habits 
of his litthe workmen which should be given, but 
which the other teacher cannot give. 

In all respects I can say that we have found after 
twelve years of observation that the regular work of 
the school has been strengthened by the introduction 
of manual training, and especially the English work 
and the compositions. The great difficulty lies in 
controlling the expression of the pupil’s thought, of 
knowing what is in the pupil’s mind. The teacher 
must know this in order to be able to control the 
pupil’s thought. By introducing shop teaching and 
requiring the pupil to describe the operations which 
he has performed in the shop, and to describe the 
work in the factories he visits, the master of the 
shop is enabled to know approximately the content 


of the pupil’s mind and to control his manner of 


expression. 

I wish to say one word in regard to the moral 
value of manual training. I think that it is great, 
not only because it encourages respect for labor, but 
because it accustoms the pupil to a respect for square- 
ness in things, which is not without relation to 
squareness in life, and it also cultivates a feeling of 
genuine respect for the master, which I think is a 
very important point. In the class-room the teacher 
confronts the pupil as a purveyor of knowledge 
which the pupil has not sought of his own accord. 
In the industrial school, the pupil being engaged 
upon a kind of work in which he is interested, dis- 
covers that the teacher is his superior in knowledge. 
He comes to him of his own accord to get informa- 
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tion, and he learns cheerfully and trustfully to look 
up to his teacher and to reverence him. In other 
words, the feeling of real reverence, grounded upon 
felt and acknowledged superiority, is inculcated. | 
am quite sure that codperation will never succeed 
unless we have instilled into the working class the 
willingness to be guided by more intelligent minds. 
If by means of the school we could inculcate this 
habit of reverential regard for the real master, there 
would be more hope than there now seems to be of 
the success of coOperation as a means of elevating 
the working class. I am interested in pointing out 
the relation of manual labor to the problem of labor. 
I think the school, by inculcating reverence for the 
master-mind, will help in the solution of the labor 
problem. We often hear the mobility of labor spoken 
of as a safeguard. This mobility of labor implies an 
immoral situation. The laborer is expected to go 
from place to place, to shift himself from one locality 
to another, as if he were indeed a mere article. But 
if in the United States and elsewhere it is necessary 
to build up local attachment—for the safety of our 
national development depends upon the strength of 
local attachments and home feelings—how dare we 
teach the mobility of labor as a safeguard. In the 
possibility of coéperation lies the hope that this mo- 
bility of labor need not be resorted to. If the laborers 
can succeed in building up codéperative experiments, 
they can stay in the place to which they are bound 
by numerous ties, and thus a stronger interest will be 
awakened in their surroundings and in those about 
them than could be the case if their surroundings 
were constantly changing. 
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Afternoon Session, December 29, and Morning and Afternoon 
Sessions, December 30. 


LAND TRANSFER REFORM. 
BY PROF. J. W. JENKS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 


[Read by Title, Afternoon Session, December 29.] 


This paper called attention to the great expense 
always involved in showing title to land, especially 
if the land is held in one of the older States and has 
been transferred a number of times. Indeed, this 
expense of securing an abstract in such cases and 
having the title properly examined by a competent 
lawyer, always reduces by a heavy percentage the 
amount received by the seller; or in case of an owner 
borrowing on mortgage, of the mortgagor. 

Again, besides the great and rapidly increasing 
expense of our present system of land transfer, the 
frequent and great difficulty of securing a clear title 
to the land is equally worthy of note. An abstract 
cannot show a clear title; even the careful opinion of 
a well trained real estate lawyer is only a ground for 
a presumptive opinion. If the land has been sold 
and bought several times, especially if some years 
have elapsed since such transfer, no one can be sure 
of his title. It is actually impossible to prove; and 
the court records show many an instance of innocent 


9 
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purchasers losing land fairly paid for through the 
defects of our present system. 

Land ought to be transferred ‘with as little trouble 
and expense as government bonds or railroad stocks, 
instead of with the present great risk and expense, 
and there ought to be some means of rendering the 
title indefeasible except in the case of fraud, means 
being taken fully to protect all just claims. The 
Torrens system, briefly described in the paper, claims 
to bring about just this result, and we are referred 
to the experience of the Australian colonies, of Mani- 
toba, of British Columbia, of Ontario, and of other 
States where the system has been in use for many 
years and with universal success, in proof of the 
claim. 

The system provides that any land owner may 
take his evidence of title to the Land Transfer Office 
provided by law, and upon proving his title to the 
satisfaction of the registrar, who acts in behalf of 
the State, may have his land registered to him as 
owner, and may receive from the office a certificate 
to this effect. This registration gives him an inde- 
feasible title; and if he wishes to sell, it is not neces- 
sary for him to trace his title beyond the one regis- 
tration in the Land Transfer Office. The government 
guarantees that title. In case of sale, he fills outa 
simple memorandum of the transfer; this, with his 
certificate, is taken to the registrar. The transfer is 
then entered upon the registrar’s book and upon the 
certificate, and the transfer is accomplished. The 
purchaser has now the indefeasible title with the 
government guarantee. It is the registration that 
transfers the title—not the filling out of the memo- 
randum of transfer, nor signing any certificate. 
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A mortgage or lease is managed in an equally 
simple way. The mortgage is executed in duplicate; 
one is given to the mortgagee, the other is retained 
in the office. A memorandum of the encumbrance 
is then made on the register and on the certificate 
of title, and ail has been done. The certificate of 
the title held by the owner, or the one page of the 
register, shows the exact state of the title without 
further search. 

So is it with all divisions of land or incumbrances 
of whatever kind. Always five minutes search in 
the register is enough to show the exact title; always 
that title must be as shown, for it is so guaranteed 
by the State. 

That the State may not do injustice in case of 
those who may have claims under the old system 
that are not discovered when the land is first regis- 
tered, a fund is collected by a small tax at the time 
of the first registration, and at transfer by descent 
or devise thereafter. From this sum all such just 
claims are paid. 

It has been found that the system is a popular one 
wherever adopted, and invariably increases the value 
of real estate bought under it. So far as can be 
learned, no valid objection has been brought against 
it. It seems destined to be of general use in slightly 
modified forms to suit the differences of circum- 
stances in various places. 
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THE THIRD oR Economic REVOLUTION. 


BY PROF. E. P. CHEYNEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


{Read by Title, Afternoon Session, December 29.] 


In looking backward now over the history of the 
century immediately preceding the Reformation, it 
is evident that a great revolution, a movement of 
intellectual emancipation and reorganization was 
approaching. Similarly, a study of the social and 
political conditions of Europe during last century, 
from the vantage ground we now possess, makes it 
abundantly clear that some such political readjust- 
ment was imminent as came in the French Revolu- 
tion and the similar political changes since occurring 
in Europe. In the same way it may be maintained 
from historical analogy that we have now entered 
upon a third movement codrdinate with these two, 
an economic revolution. The two former periods of 
rapid change and development, that is of revolution, 
were each marked by at least five characteristics in 
which they were closely analogous to one another. 
First, they had each been preceded by a great change 
of environment especially affecting the sphere in 
which the revolution took place; secondly, they were 
each periods of marked and growing dissatisfaction 
with the existing order; thirdly, they were both 
periods of a strong feeling of nationality; fourthly, 
they were both accompanied with a series of extreme 
radical movements in the same general direction as 
the revolutionary change itself. The fifth point is 
that neither movement was complete in itself but was 
of such a character as certainly to lead to subsequent 
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social changes. In these five points the period of 
the intellectual revolution was closely analogous to 
that of the political. If these marks are sought for 
in the phenomena of our own time and found with 
any degree of clearness, the argument is strong for 
the contention that our time also will rank as a 
period of revolution, now more especially in the eco- 
nomic sphere, but extending to all social relations. 
Taking the points up in order, the change of environ- 
ment in our time has been in the invention of ma- 
chinery of rapid production and the application of 
steam power to it. The increase in production and 
the accompanying reorganization of industrial 
society has been one of the most complete changes 
in social environment in the history of the race. 
The second characteristic, a general and a growing 
dissatisfaction with the present economic and social 
order, undoubtedly exists. It is one of the most 
marked features in the thought of our time. The 
third mark of a period of revolution, a strong feeling 
of nationality in our time, is indicated by as many 
instances as there are modern nations. Anarchism, 
and some of the more extreme socialistic propositions, 
furnish the parallel to the two earlier periods, in the 
fourth characteristic, the contemporary existence of 
extravagant developments of the main ideals of the 
time. In the remaining point mentioned, the fifth, 
the tendency of the political revolution to cause eco- 
nomic changes is even more marked than was the 
necessity for the intellectual spirit of the Reforma- 
tion to lead ultimately to political reform. This 
arises from the political equality introduced by the 
spirit of the revolution being in a necessary conflict 
with the economic inequality of the present system. 
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The analogy of the three periods is, therefore, ap- 
proximately complete. As a mere matter of induc- 
tion from historical experience, it is possible to main- 
tain that we are now in a formative synthetic period, 
not in one merely acquiescent, or merely negative. 
If this is true, many of the movements of the time, 
involving new relations of individuals or classes, are 
probably not merely a matter of disconnected resist- 
ance to the established order, or attempts to interfere 
with the natural progress of society, but in some 
way elements in the preparation of the new order. 
This would apply to the disputes between employers 
and employés. The action of the latter as units 
instead of as a body, and the absolute control of the 
business by the employer, may be destined to dis- 
appear, as similar elements of absolutism have disap- 
peared from the intellectual and political spheres. 
Again, the increasing part which government is 
taking in economic production and exchange may 
be not a mere return to a discredited policy, but a 
portion of the new synthesis of society. In the treat- 
ment of land-ownership, a reaction is already visible 
against the excessive individualism of the first half 
of this century. The efforts of the community to 
introduce a more just and beneficial distribution of 
the ownership and occupancy of the soil may be 
destined to succeed. 

Still again, the wonderful vitality of trusts may 
arise from the fact that they are more in the line of 
the inevitable economic development of society than 
are those ideals underlying the legislative, judicial, 
professorial, and popular fulminations against them. 

Returning again to the search for analogies, the 
experience of the past may give us some light on the 
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probable consequences of the supposably analogous 
movement of the present. The most striking result 
of each of the two earlier movements was its indirect 
influence on the whole social organization, leading 
to the reform of social abuses, a greater feeling of 
earnestness and personal responsibility. 

If, therefore, our time is to be one of revolutionary 
change, if some of the elements of the new order can 
already be detected, the teaching of the past is all 
such as to make the fact a matter for rejoicing. 
Greater possibilites for mankind, as individuals and 
as nations, more substantial justice, wider distribu- 
tion of the benefits and opportunities of life, higher 
ideals and broader sympathies, have accompanied 
each of the great steps of modern emancipation, and 
may be justly hoped for in even greater degree from 
a step in advance in the economic world. 


Morning Session, December 30. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLICITY. 


BY PROF. DAVIS R. DEWEY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


This paper was devoted to a consideration of the 
development of publicity in recent times and the 
possible extension of the principle in industrial and 
social affairs. An introduction was made by show- 
ing the development of the American census in its 
attempts to get detailed information. Originally in 
1790 the census was a simple return of the population 
performed to fulfil the constitutional provisions for 
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determining political representation. Since then, 
step by step, other inquiries have been added in 
regard to age, defectives, educational qualifications, 
to say nothing of the investigations of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. It was shown that 
this great extension in the census investigation was 
not made without a struggle, but that little by little, 
the public has acquiesced in the demands, indicating 
that progress may be made by repeated insistance for 
information on the part of the public authorities, 
and also by the continued discussion of the advan- 
tages to be thereby derived. The growth of the 
English census was also taken as an instructive 
example of the same progress. 

Attention was then called to the status of publicity 
outside of the operations of the census. The American 
local tax system was seen to rest fundamentally upon 
the idea of publicity. Whatever fiscal objections 
may be brought against the taxation of personal 
property, this is nevertheless a principle which is 
thoroughly endorsed by the American people. Our 
popular legislatures repeatedly demand that a more 
perfect listing of personal property should be made, 
and that all evasion shall be severely punished. The 
popular objection against the income tax has been 
largely promoted by latent hatred of every manifes- 
tation of Federal power. 

Corporations are not permitted by law to have 
secrets, and although many corporations have clothed 
themselves with mystery, this is due not to the fact 
that the public has any respect for a corporation’s 
personality, but to the ignorance of the public as to 
the best method of getting at the information 
desired. The degree of publicity now demanded in 
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regard to health interests was next taken up. It 
was noted that here again there had been a great 
change in public sentiment, and that State laws 
implied a degree of publicity which would astonish 
many if the demands came from the Federal govern- 
ment instead of from local authorities. 

Attentioh was then directed to instances of vol- 
untary publicity as opposed to compulsory publicity; 
and reference was made to those examples in which 
groups of society find it to their mutual interest to 
render up a certain amount of private information, 
to a common central agent, in order to derive, in 
return, information as to the acts of others. Of this 
nature are mercantile agencies for reporting busi- 
ness credits; the codperation of insurance companies 
in forming mortality tables, of farmers and planters 
in making monthly returns of their crop prospects. 

After thus showing the development of the idea of 
publicity, the question was raised as to the desira- 
bility of a further extension.. Two lines were 
marked out: First, that public interest demands a 
greater knowledge of physiological phenomena; that 
public sentiment should not be content with support- 
ing an inquiry as to the number of the deaf, blind, 
idiots and insane, but should support a public and 
official investigation of diseases in general, and more 
particularly of those which incapacitate large classes 
of society from earning their daily living. It was 
contended that this latter inquiry was of far more 
national importance than a census of defectives. 
Secondly, in industrial affairs, inquiry should be 
directed more particularly to the actual and possible 
productive capacity of industrial establishments, 
with a view, if possible, of adjusting the supply to 
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the demand for commodities. A large part of the 
present business depression, and of suffering by the 
industrial classes, is due to the bad adjustment of 
supply and demand, to the misdirection and poor 
investment of capital, and to ignorance of labor as 
to the best field for employment. It is of public 
interest that full data should be secured from all 
industrial establishments, in regard to the points 
suggested. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF GAS WORKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
BY PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


Of the nine cities that now own and operate their 
gas works in this country, one, Hamilton, Ohio, a 


city of 20,000 inhabitants, has begun too recently to 
enable results to be given. The other eight, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Henderson, Ky., and four cities in Virginia—Rich- 
mond, Danville, Charlottesville and Alexandria, after 
a fair trial of many years, have recently refused to 
entertain good offers from private companies to take 
the works off their hands. There is most dispute 
about Philadelphia, which began ownership in 1841, 
and most foolishly placed the entire control of the 
works till 1886 in the hands of a self-perpetuating 
body of trustees; who, being free from responsibility 
to the people, a primary principle of public finance, 
naturally abused their powers and became a corrupt 
body. The bad results finally led to the overthrow 
of the trust in 1885 and the restoration of the works 
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to public control. Since then the city management 
has steadily improved, until in 1889 the cost of over 
3,000,000,000 feet of gas, twenty-candle power, was 
only 74 cents per 1000 feet, no allowance being made 
for interest and the taxes which a private company 
would have to pay. Allowing 5 per cent. interest 
and 2 per cent. taxes on the cost of duplicating the 
works, very high figures, the cost of gas would be 
only $1.02. The city buys some water gas of a 
private company, but could make it nearly as 
cheaply if allowed by the legislature to raise money 
for constructing the proper works. 

Richmond, Va., with a population of 87,000, manu- 
factures gas at 76 cents a 1000 feet. An allowance 
of 6 per cent. for interest and 2 per cent. for taxes 
would raise the cost to only $1.04. 

Wheeling, W. Va., with a population of 43,000, 
does the best of all the cities owning their gas works. 
Its output of 115,000,000 feet in the burner costs but 
437, cents and is sold for 75 cents. A liberal 
allowance for interest and taxes would raise the cost 
to only 70 cents. Wheeling secures her coal for 
about 17 cents per 1000 feet of gas in the burner. 
Most other cities in the east have to pay about 20 
cents more for coal, but by-products are very low in 
Wheeling. 

In none of the other five cities does the population 
exceed 15,000, and so the cost of gas is higher; for 
the cost of gas-making rapidly falls, at least up to 
100,000,000 feet a year, with increase in consumption. 
But all of these cities have done very well. The cost 
of making, even with allowance for interest and taxes, 
exceeds $1.33 only in the case of Danville, Va., 
where coal’is five dollars a ton, or over 55 cents a 
1000 feet of gas in the burner. 
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In most of the cities owning their works, slightly 
higher wages are paid for common labor than 
in private-owned works, which some may consider 
a good thing; and there is a tendency toward 
employing members of the dominant political party. 
But this has rarely gone so far, especially in recent 
years, as to effect the positions of superintendents 
and other skilled officers. The superintendent in 
Richmond since 1886, was assistant superintendent 
for the previous sixteen years. The superintendent 
in Danville has had his office for sixteen years; in 
Henderson since the city took charge in 1882; in 
Charlottesville since 1855. In Alexandria, the super- 
intendent now in charge has been out of office only 
two years in eighteen. Yet in all these places there 
have been occasional changes of the party in power. 

A study of these fairly representative cities proves 
the contention of Professor James and others that 
in the cities exceeding 10,000 inhabitants, the cost of 
the entire plant is less than $6.00 for every 1000 feet 
sold during the year, and from $3.00 to $5.00 in most 
cities of over 50,000. The capitalization much in 
excess of this common in American cities, and some- 
times two to four-fold, on which dividends are paid, 
reveals the monopoly profits of private-owned gas 
works. As a full account of the history and present 
condition of these cities which own their gas works 
will soon appear in a monograph of the Association, 


a longer report is not now given. 
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Afternoon Session, Decemder 30. 


THE GROWTH AND Economic VALUE OF BUILDING AND 
LoAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY HON. SEYMOUR DEXTER, 


In stating the total number of true building and 
loan associations in this country only an approxi- 
mate accuracy can be reached except in a few States, 
but from a comparison of data from all sources we 
believe the following figures to be a conservative 
statement: 


Pennsylvania leads the list (as reported by the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, May Ist, 1890), 

cooee 1,900 

Ohio ranks next (as reported in November last by 
the Co-operative News of Cincinnati) with....... 800 

Illinois is credited from various sources of infor- 
mation with ......... ba84 00856665 00n600s4 4608 ° 

Indiana with 

New York State at a low estimate 

New Jersey reported through its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the close of 1888, 210 associations, 
and has beyond doubt at this time.... 

Delaware and Maryland together 

Massachusetts 

The remaining New England States 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska and Iowa together 


Kentucky 

Missouri 

I 6 5 48.6.5. s >: UO 6b Seb 000 5b on bdsbensneneen 
Southwestern States 

Cee TI TIRIIO, 2 60 5.06. cc ccc veccccoscessess 
California, November, 1890 

CRRGr Wetesee BAMGEE..< oc ccccccccccocceccesvecees 


We believe an actual enumeration of all the asso- 
ciations to be at least 6,000. 
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Their growth has been so rapid for a few years 
that experience has proven the former estimates 
always to have been below the actual number. If 
we take 6,000 as a total number at the present time 
and the averages from those States where we have 
official data with reference to the same, we find 
that these 6,000 associations hold an accumulated 
capital of $455,454,000; that each association has an 
average membership of 235, making the total mem- 
bership in the United States, 1,410,000; that the 
average amount of money received by each associa- 
tion during the year is 30,000, making the total 
receipts in one year $180,000,000. These figures are 
conservative, but the amounts are surprising to one 
who has given no attention to these associations. 

The great merits claimed for these associations are 
first, that as an ‘‘institution for savings”? no scheme 
has yet been devised and tested by experience which 
insures safety of funds, good rates of interest, cheap- 
ness in management and successful operation in 
small communities as well as in large, in so high 
degree. Four facts in the scheme upon which they 
are conducted conspire to insure safety of the sav- 
ings paid to them, namely: the kind of security 
taken; the location of the real estate upon which 
the loans are made; the manner in which loans are 
repaid, and lastly, that no large sum of money is 
ever in the hands of the officers of the association 
which they can steal if so inclined. 

The moneys are invested only upon first mortgage 
on real estate in the same locality or vicinity where 
the association is located, or upon the stock of the 
association, the withdrawal value of which is greater 
than the sum borrowed. The borrower commences 
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at once to make regular payments upon his loan. 
The security is constantly growing better by the 
payments made upon it. It is seldom that all the 
funds cannot be loaned in this manner at legal rates, 
and usually there is a competition among the bor- 
rowers and in that competition a premium is paid 
to obtain the loan by the successful borrower, which 
increases the profit of the association. The expense 
of conducting them is small; the average expense of 
each association in Pennsylvania is stated to be only 
$380.02, only a trifle over 1 per cent. of the money 
handled. 

The second great merit claimed by these associa- 
tions is that they excel the savings bank as a means 
of stimulating savings and home owning. The de- 
positor in the savings bank may withhold or deposit 
at his pleasure; while in these associations he has 
entered into an agreement to deposit a certain 
amount weekly or monthly, and if he fails to do the 
same he has agreed to incur and pay a fine. If he 
fails some at least of his fellow-shareholders will 
know of the fact and his pride is stirred, and he will 
be more certain to save the specified amount and pay 
it than he would if he was depositing in a savings 
bank. He has a feeling of ownership in the associa- 
tion and a voice in electing its officers; he talks with 
his friends about what he is doing and urges them 
to take shares in the association, and thereby in- 
creases his enthusiasm in the good work which he 
has commenced. If he is a man with a family and 
without a home he has learned a practical way to 
secure one and his desire for a home is stimulated; 
it inspires hope not alone in him but in all his house- 
hold; they have discovered a way whereby the rent 
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they usually pay may be applied towards paying for 
a home in which they live. The unmarried clerk or 
artisan has learned a practical way of accumulating 
a sum to go into business for himself. The influences 
radiating from these associations in the community 
are elevating, and the results which they produce 
are in a high degree stable in their character. The 
most that society can do for an individual is to give 
him an opportunity and show him how he can help 
himself. 

Place in the cities and business centers throughout 
the States many of these associations based upon the 
idea of self-help, saving, thrift and home-building 
and home-owning and you have brought to passa 
powerful influence for good. The man who is striv- 
ing to earn, save and pay for the home, when he has 
accomplished it, will be a better man, a better artisan 
or clerk, a better husband and a better citizen. In 


the keeping of such the public will be safe. 


THe TAILORING TRADE AND THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


BY PROF. KATHARINE COMAN OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Consideration of the conditions of the tailoring 
trade in London leads to the conclusion that the 
sweating system is not a peculiar form of industrial 
organization. Neither the wholesale firm, nor the 
middle man, nor the contractor should be held re- 
sponsible for the miserable condition of work and 
wage that prevail in the ‘‘slop-shop.”’ In its ulti- 
mate analysis the sweating system is simply the com- 
petitive struggle for existence on the lowest levels 
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where the supply of unskilled labor is always greater 
than the demand. An historical study of the tailor- 
ing trade of Boston makes evident the evolution of 
similar conditions as similar influences prevail. 

Until the second quarter of this century, the 
master-tailors of Boston worked much as dress- 
makers do to-day. No material was furnished in 
the shop. No ready-made goods were kept on hand. 

From 1840 till 1875, Boston was the center of the 
wholesale clothing trade. There were thirty or forty 
large establishments. Fully one-half the work made 
up was sent into the retail markets of the West and 
South. The period from 1860 to 1875 seems to have 
been the golden age. A large share of the army 
clothing was made by Boston firms. Work was 
plentiful and wages high. The work was done in 
great shops provided by the large firms. This era 
of prosperity was followed by depression. 

For twenty years past, the clothing trade of New 
York and Chicago has come into effective competi- 
tion with that of Boston. The western firms have 
got control of the western trade since they can 
underbid the Boston work in those markets. This 
change was effected by the incoming tide of cheap 
labor—Portuguese, Italians, Hungarians, Poles—who 
flooded the tenement house regions of New York and 
Chicago and were ready to take work at any price. 

Coincident with this accession of low-priced labor 
was the importation of the so-called «‘London 
system.”” The Jew contractor appeared and, from 
the moment of his appearance, distanced all com- 
petitors. He is able to finish work at a price lower 
than the cost of making in the shops of the large 
firms. The Boston firms have been obliged to shut 


10 
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up their own workshops and give their work out to 
contractors or send it to New York. 

The girls who can remember the golden age, look 
back to the day of large shops as the time of peace 
and plenty. Their present grievances are (1) low 
wages, (2) irregular employment, (3) uncertain pay, 
(4) unsanitary work-rooms, (5) brutal and immoral 
work fellows. 

The men employed in these shops are for the most 
part Russian and German Jews. The Secretary of 
the Tailors’ Union says that there are not more than 
twelve Christians among them. The women are 
Americans and foreign Jews with an increasing 
number of Italians and Portuguese. The Americans 
are good workwomen, trained in their trade and 
accustomed to high wages and wholesome conditions 
in the wholesale shops. They come into competition 
with cheap labor imported, not now as in 1849, from 
Germany, England and France, but from Southern 
Italy, from the coast islands of Portugal, from the 
wilder districts of Hungary and Russia. Since for- 
eigners are willing to work for $5 a week, they are 
rapidly driving better and higher paid tailoresses out 
of the trade. 

There is a still lower grade of workwomen—those 
who take work from the shops to finish at home. I 
have found such women earning by strenuous en- 
deavor only $2.50 per week. 

Various efforts have been made to resist the pres- 
sure of competition, but none of the remedies hith- 
erto discussed can bring about any permanent better- 
ment so long as a steady stream of cheap labor is 
pouring into our great cities. I confess that I despair 
of the success of combination, coéperation or educa- 
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tion. I believe the time has come to protect American 
workmen against the competition of foreign pauper 
labor. 


GirRts’ BoarpInNe Homes. 


BY ROBERT STEIN. 


The main feature of the paper was a list of 120 of 
these institutions in the United States and Canada, 
giving name, address, weekly charge, degree of self- 
support, and capacity. Printed copies of the list were 
distributed. 

The weekly charge in the great majority of cases 
is $3.50, for room, board and washing, a sum which 
in the home secures comfort, while in a private board- 
ing house it would mean penury. Some homes are 
self-supporting with a charge of $2.50. The highest 
charge is $6.00. The homes were primarily designed, 
in most cases, to shelter the unemployed destitute. 
Once established, the home, by the advantages it 
affords, naturally becomes a rallying point also for 
those in employment, especially if they receive small 
wages. It is found that both purposes are best 
served when the institution is of such dimension 
that the number of unemployed and therefore non- 
paying inmates, is an inconsiderable fraction of the 
total. Thus the home in its full development is a 
boarding house where workingwomen receive room 
and board practically at cost, with the assurance 
that they will continue to receive them on credit in 
case they should be temporarily out of employment. 
Starting as shelters for the unemployed, the older 
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homes in most cases were originally charities; but 
by giving prominence to the boarding house feature, 
all the more important ones have long outgrown the 
charity stage, being now self-supporting. Some 
could even show a surplus, did they not promptly 
reduce their charges, or enlarge their quarters, or 
increase their conveniences, whenever a surplus is 
threatened. Whena considerable number of girls are 
once assembled, other advantages fall to their share. 
They can spend part of their free time in completing 
their-education. Nearly all the homes afford instruc- 
tion in some branch of education, such as sewing, 
cooking, housework and child-nursing, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, stenography and type-writing, 
drawing, singing, voice culture and elocution. The 
larger ones have gymnasiums. One is known to have 
a natatory. Instruction in all these branches is 
either free or given at a nominal charge. A further 
advantage consists in the social pleasures arising, 
first, from the mere presence of a large number of 
congenial and safe companions, and second, from 
amusements expressly devised, each inmate contribu- 
ting, not money, but talent and industry to the enter- 
tainment of the others. Thus the one awful danger 
threatening destitute girls in large towns is dispelled, 
and their whole lives are lifted to a higher plane, and 
all by the power of one magic word: coéperation. 
Complaints are heard occasionally that some man- 
agers place unnecessary restrictions on amusements. 
A letter was read, condemning in strong terms the 
alleged attempts on individual liberty practiced in 
some of the homes. While not denying the state- 
ments of the letter, the lecturer endeavored to ex- 
tenuate them. Even should these statements be true 
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in the majority of cases, they would only prove the 
urgent need of these institutions, since they have 
in a short time become so eminently successful, de- 
spite their alleged shortcomings. The paper closed 
with a plea for that which these institutions most 
need: publicity. 





Government and Forestry. 


Evening Session, December 50. 


(Held jointly with American Foresty Association.) 


GOVERNMENT FORESTRY ABROAD. 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


The nations whose forest policies might justly 
claim attention are so numerous that I shall confine 
my remarks chiefly to those with which I have been 


fortunate enough to gain some personal acquaintance. 

In Prussia the relation of the State to the forests 
which it owns is simple and rational. The enormous 
capital which they represent is not permitted to lie 
idle, and the forest as a timber producer has taken 
its place among the permanent features of the land. 
The government has done the only wise thing by 
managing its own forests through its own forest 
officers. 

With respect to the forests belonging to towns, 
villages and other public bodies, the State prevents 
absolutely their treatment under improvident or 
wasteful methods, nor does it allow any measures to 
be carried into effect which may deprive posterity of 
the enjoyment which it has a right to expect. 

The relations of the State to those forests, which 
belong to private proprietors, are of much less inti- 
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mate nature. The basis of these relations is, how- 
ever, the same. To quote from Donner, now head 
of the Forest Service: 

“The duty of the State to sustain and further the 
well-being of its citizens regarded as an imperishable 
whole implies the right and the duty to subject the 
management of all forests to its inspection and con- 
trol.’’ 

In Switzerland the development rather than the 
actual condition of forest policy may best claim at- 
tention. This development is of peculiar interest to 
the people of the United States, because in its begin- 
ning may be traced many of the characteristics of 
the situation here and now, and because the Swiss, 
like the Americans, were confronted by the problem 
of a concrete forest policy extending over the various 
States of a common Union. 

The work of forest reform was begun soon after 
the middle of the last century, and has been con- 
tinued in later times chiefly through the Swiss 
Forestry Association, founded in 1843. It has moved 
successfully, among other things, for the foundation 
of the forest school, the examination of the higher 
mountain forests, the passage of a new forest law 
and the correction of the torrents. Partly at least 
as a result of its efforts a federal forest inspector 
was appointed in 1875, and a year later the first 
forest law of the confederation was passed. The 
passage of this law was immediately followed almost 
everywhere by the appointment of trained forest 
officers, and all the cantons whose forest legislation 
was defective amended or completed it. 

In France, which stands with Germany at the 
head of the nations as regards thoroughness of 
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forest policy, the large extent of State and other 
public forests is in admirable condition. The train- 
ing of French forest officers, and to some extent the 
treatment of French forests, differs widely from those 
which distinguish Prussia. That this training extends 
over two years instead of the six to eight spent by 
the Prussian candidates cannot but make the task of 
national forest administration seem easier, especially 
in view of the excellent and very often the wonder- 
ful results which the French foresters have achieved. 
Perhaps their most brilliant work has been accom- 
plished in the correction of the torrents in the Alps, 
Pyrenees and Cevennes. The whole story of reboise- 
ment in France is full of the deepest interest in com- 
parison with the past history and probable future of 
our mountain forests. 

‘‘History has proved,’’ says Dr. Schlich, ‘‘that the 
preservation of an appropriate percentage of the area 
as forests cannot be left to private enterprise in 
India, so that forest conservancy has for sometime 
past been regarded asa duty of the State.’’ The 
formation of the reserved State forests was the first 
step. These forests have been gradually brought 
under simple but systematic methods of manage- 
ment which aim at effective protection, an efficient 
system of regeneration, and cheap transportation, 
the whole under well considered and methodical 
working-plans. The results of this enlightened policy 
are conspicuous in the great fact that the forests 
yield and will permanently yield the supply of timber 
and forest produce which the population requires, in 
the beginning which has been made towards regu- 
lating the water supply in the mountains, and in the 
steadily increasing capital value and annual net 
revenue of the State forests. 
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Dr. Schlich’s statement of the destructive tenden- 
cies of private forest ownership in India might with 
equal truth have been made as a general proposition. 
It is the salient fact which the history of the forests 
of the earth seem to teach, but nowhere have the 
proofs of its truth taken such gigantic proportions as 
in the United States. We are surrounded by the 
calamitous results of the course we are now pursuing. 
The peoples whose intelligence and foresight are most 
worthy of respect have shown that the solution of 
the problem of forest protection lies in forest man- 
agement. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Peters: Although State ownership of forests 
is somewhat contrary to our accustomed mode of 
thinking, the importance of it is such that it is about 
time that we began to accustom ourselves to it. 
A recommendation has been made for the preserva- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain forests and the forests 
of the Sierra Nevada as government forests. It 
seems to me that the policy of Prussia, which has 
just been mentioned, should be imitated in the acqui- 
sition of forests where it is especially desirable, and 
it would seem to be especially desirable in portions, 
at least, of the Appalachian Mountains. Would it 
not be a good plan for the government to be author- 
ized, or the proper department of the government, to 
receive forest lands offered in tracts large enough to 
make it worth while, if they are below a certain 
sum? I remember forest land which was for sale at 
from fifty cents to one dollar per acre. I simply 
suggest whether something of this kind might not 
be worth the attention of the Association. 
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Professor Folwell: As a member of the Economic 
Association and a resident of a State which has pos- 
sessed large pine forests, I want to warn all the 
ladies and gentlemen who are here present that the 
passage of a law by Congress will not accomplish 
the work. If any of the gentlemen are acquainted 
with the power and resources of pine-land rings, you 
will understand what I mean. It will take years of 
fighting to beat these rings. They are the smartest 
men in the country, they will employ the best of 
counsel, and they have an experience in circumvent- 
ing the government which will be of the greatest 
use to them. 


THE CONDITION OF THE FOR¥STS ON THE PuBLIC LANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EDWARD A. BOWERS, ESQ. 


It is necessary to recognize at the outset that little 
improvement need be expected in the condition of 
the public forests of our country, until there is a 
radical change in the laws relating to them. These 
forests are steadily being destroyed and injured to 
such an extent that their preservation even now, to 
some minds, is problematical. The text of this article 
is—The laws Provide neither an adequate method for 
the Protection of the Public Timber, nor for its Dis- 
position in Regions where its Proper Use is Impera- 
tive. 

Aside from the relatively unimportant timber areas 
of the South, the present forest lands of the United 
States are situated either high up on the sides of the 
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great mountain chains that form the backbone of 
the continent, or along the slopes of the northern 
half of our Pacific coast. These two regions differ 
widely—the first being arid, generally mineral, with 
inferior timber for lumbering, but with a forest 
cover invaluable for the irrigation now so extensively 
practiced on the lower lands, subject to dangerous 
forest fires, owing to the aridity of the region, and 
consequently a region unfavorable to reforestation by 
natural methods—the second, famous for its great 
rainfall and the enormous products of its forests, 
which are perhaps the finest for lumbering in the 
world, protected from fires by this heavy rainfall, 
with soil of little value either for agriculture or 
mining, and naturally producing a renewal of the 
forest. In the first region the timber is cut and used 
locally, and is a prime necessity, while in the second 
it is cut for export principally. Titus we see that 
where our Public Forests are most needed, both for 
the actual forest products and for climatic and agri- 
cultural reasons, they are most likely to be destroyed 
and most difficult to renew. 

In the arid mountain regions the great problem is 
the prevention and control of forest fires, but proper 
legislation would lessen this source of loss, both by 
removing some incentives for firing the forests which 
the present laws and regulations hold out, and by 
reducing their destructiveness to a minimum. The 
present annual loss to the Government is placed at 
$8,000,000, in the value of wood material alone de- 
stroyed, without considering the far more serious 
secondary and resultant losses from floods, drouth 
and the destruction of soil fertility and young forest 
growth. 
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The foundation of our protective system is the Act 
of March Ist, 1817, and its amendment in 1832, under 
which the Secretary of the Navy was to preserve and 
protect lands of the United States producing live oak 
and red cedar for the purpose of supplying ship tim 
ber for our navy. Upon this old law, having the 
construction of a wooden navy in view, the officers 
of the Government have to-day chiefly to rely in pro- 
tecting the timber throughout the arid regions of the 
West, where not a stick of this naval timber is to be 
found! An examination of the Statutes shows that 
there is no legal method by which the great mass of 
the population, from the Missouri River to Nevada 
and the Pacific States, can cut public timber. Such 
timber may be cut on Mineral lands by bona-fide 
residents, but as not one acre in thousands is known 
to be mineral this means comparatively little. All 
railroads having land grants or rights of way from 
the Federal Government have the privilege of cutting 
timber from the public lands adjacent to the line of 
the road for construction purposes only, to which 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad adds the right 
of cutting for repairs. 

The Timber Culture Act, designed to stimulate the 
planting of small areas of trees upon the open plains, 
is the only legislation aiming to promote the exten- 
sion of forests, and under it less than 50,000 acres of 
the 38,000,000 acres of public lands entered have 
been successfully covered with young tree planta- 
tions. 

The effect of existing legislation is to force the 
whole population over large areas to steal the timber, 
which is as necessary for their use as settlers and 
pioneers as the water that runs in the streams by 
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them. This has so demoralized this community that 
convictions for theft of timber, or verdicts for dam- 
ages for the Government are rare. The few special 
timber agents, appointed for political reasons and 
without knowledge or fitness for the work, are re- 
garded as mere spies, and this places the local popu- 
lation in opposition to the Government in its efforts 
at forest preservation. Moreover, the task laid out 
for them is manifestly an impossible one. For these 
twenty-five men can hardly be expected to protect 
70,000,000 acres of public forest, collecting the tes- 
timony on which suits for trespass and criminal 
prosecutions for timber depredations may be brought. 
During the last fiscal year timber depredations to the 
value of $3,000,000 on Government lands were re- 
ported, and $100,940.32 is the magnificent sum recov- 
ered. 

This condition of affairs is not the fault of the offi- 


cers of the Interior Department or the General Land 
Office having charge of these lands, but of Congress, 
which persistently ignores the calls of these officers 
for such a change in the laws as will enable them to 
protect the public timber. While this is so, it is the 
duty of this Association to agitate this question until 
reform is accomplished. 
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PRACTICABILITY OF AN AMERICAN I|‘OREST 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY B. E. FERNOW, CHIEF OF FORESTRY DIVISION. 


The absence of forest management in the United 
States could, like many other social and economical 
conditions, existing or absent in this country, be ex. 
plained by the fact that a proportionately small pop- 
ulation was spread over a large territory, a condition 
which made it possible to cull new territory, rich in 
virgin forest resources, without the necessity of re- 
productive management. Such management could 
hardly become profitable as long as competition 
with the accumulated product of the unmanaged 
timberlands had to be met. The community alone 
might value the more indirect and distant benefits, 
which result from the management of the forest 
areas; hence the desirability of communal ownership 
and administration of such forest areas, the value of 
which lies less in their material than in their position 
and influences, such management having in view 
not profits, but maintenance of conditions. The 
timberlands still in the hands of the United States 
Government are mainly of this character, and 
need a conservative administration to maintain and 
improve present conditions. 

The practicability of such an administration was 
discussed by referring to a bill, drafted by the 
Speaker and now before the Public Lands Commit- 
tees, which provides for the reservation of the re- 
maining Government timberlands, not of agricultu- 
ral use, regulates the sale of wood supplies under a 
series of licenses, which are to satisfy the various 
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needs of the resident population, namely the settler, 
the prospector, the local lumberman and those who 
carry on lumbering on a large scale, and lastly out- 
lines a fully equipped organization to carry out the 
provisions of the law, protect against fire, theft and 
devastation, and superintend the proper manner of 
cutting so as to secure reforestation. 

The objections to this legislation come partly from 
those who, by an efficient government control, would 
be cut off from a nefarious trade carried on under 
present conditions, and from those whose objections 
were based on principle and valid reasoning. 

The first objection, on principle, is to government 
holding of land in general, under the assumption 
that private interest is better fitted to take care of 
lands. This was, from experience, shown to be a 
mistaken position, and especially in the case of 
timberlands. 

Next, the question as to what part of the commu- 
nity should own these lands was discussed, and while 
it was admitted that the town, county or State was 
most closely interested, and, therefore, ultimately 
best entitled to guard their interests, expediency for 
the present was in favor of retaining the timberlands 
in the hands of the general government, provided the 
general government would do what is necessary to 
preserve and keep this property in permanent forest. 

The only real difficulty was not in devising practi- 
cable measures, but in getting men to execute them. 
Again imaginary or disingenuous, as well as bona 
jide and reasonable objections, were found to exist. 
The former were offered by those who consider gov- 
ernment something outside and inimical to them- 
selves, and every office-holder an enemy; therefore, 
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an increase of the number of office-holders a bane to 
the country, to be avoided at all hazards. This ob- 
jection, the speaker thought, was, for a self-govern- 
ing American, puerile to make, and was directed 
rather against present methods of filling offices than 
against a forest administration in special. 

To do business it is necessary to employ efficient 
men, and to execute any laws such men must be 
not only sufficient in number, but clothed with nec- 
essary power; failures in the government business 
were always due to failure of proper regard to these 
three requisites. 

The difficulty of finding men versed in forestry 
matters, it was admitted, would exist, but as it could 
not be expected to create at once a technically per- 
fect management, the employment of a few expert 
advisers, who could be found, would permit the 
gradual development of a desirable system. 

The question of cost of administration was briefly 
alluded to; this was computed at about five cents per 
acre, and it was shown that it would be easily cov- 
ered from wood sales, even in the present stage of 
development. 

While, then, the speaker concluded there could be 
no real objection raised to the practicability of a for- 
est management of the Government’s timberlands, 
he thought it would take at least two giants to carry 
any such legislation through Congress against the 
difficulties involved and the prejudices to be met in 
making any radical changes in the present land 
policy. 
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The British Economic Association. 


BY ALBERT SHAW, PH. D. 


November 20, 1890, will stand as a notable historic 
date in the annals of English economic science. 
Upon that day was born the British Economic Asso- 
ciation, under auspices so favorable that there can 
be no serious doubt of its long life and great influ- 
ence. The need of a catholic, progressive society of 
British economists, with a public journal for its 
organ, has been recognized for a long time. The 
leading economists of the United Kingdom have not 
been blind to the advantages that have accrued in 
Germany, Italy, France and America from associated 
activity of one kind or another, and for many years 
they have contemplated an organization of their 
own. Toa very important extent, it should be said, 
Section F (Economics and Statistics) of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, has 
filled the breach. It has brought together the eco- 
nomic students of the kingdom, made them person- 
ally acquainted with one another, and given oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of a great variety of 
papers, theoretical and practical. A very large pro- 
portion of the men who will be the active supporters 
of the new association and its journal, have become 
well known to the frequenters of Section F. The 
Royal Statistical Society has also held together a 
body of men, not a few of whom are economists of 
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ability; and these are among the prime movers for 
the new association. London, moreover, has for 
years maintained a select political economy club, with 
its periodical informal dinners followed by the discus- 
sion of a topic; and its membership includes gentle- 
men of distinguished attainments. In the univer- 
sities and colleges of the three kingdoms there has 
been of late years a remarkable development of 
interest in economic studies; and all this university 
element, together with members of the organizations 
that I have named and of others that might be 
noticed, has united to form the new Association. 
The initiative was taken by Prof. Alfred Marshall, 
Mr. Robert Giffen and Prof. Foxwell, and after 
much private consultation and correspondence a call 
for a meeting was sent out from Cambridge, by Prof. 
Marshall, on October 24. Circulars were sent to ‘(1) all 
lecturers on economics in any university or public 
college in the United Kingdom; (2) the members of 
the councils of the London, Dublin and Manchester 
Statistical Societies; (3) the members of the London 
Political Economy Club, together with a few other 
persons, besides members of the Committee of Sec- 
tion F of the British Association,’ inviting them to 
attend a meeting at University College, London, on 
November 20, to discuss proposals for the foundation 
of an economic association and the establishment of 
a journal. In that circular of invitation Prof. Mar- 
shall made the following remarks: 

“The need of an economic journal has long been felt in England. 
Every other country in which economic atudies are pursued with 
great activity, offers facilities for the public: tion of thorough scien- 
tific work by persons who have not the time, or are unwilling, to 


write a formal treatise. Since isolated pamphlets, however able, 
seldom obtain any considerable circulation, Englishmen who have 
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something to say that is too technical for the ordinary magazines, 
and too short for a book, are sometimes compelled to give their 
views to the world in the columns of a foreign periodical, or as a 
publication of the American Economic Association; but more fre- 
quently they put it aside till an opportunity should offer for work- 
ing it out more fully and publishing it as a book; and that opportu- 
nity too often does not come. A strong and widespread feeling that 
English economists, and especially the younger men among them, are 
thus placed at a great disadvantage through the want of an easy 
means of communication with one another, has led to the holding 
of many private meetings and discussions on the subject in Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and possibly elsewhere, and lately the matter 
has come under consideration of the Committee of Section F (Eco- 
nomics and Statistics) of the British Association. It is as the result 
of these discussions that I have been requested to issue the present 
invitation to you. 

“Tt was at first proposed to collect a guarantee fund, and to issue 
the journal as a private concern. But latterly the feeling has been 
growing that some security should be afforded that the journal should 
always represent all shades of economic opinion, and be the organ 
not of one school of English economists, but of all schools; and it is 
thought that this end will be best attained by the publication of the 
journal under the authority of an economic association. It is sug- 


gested that it should be conducted by a salaried editor, who should 
have full power as to matters of detail, but should from time to 
time confer on matters of general principle with a committee of the 
Association, appointed for that purpose. 

* * i * x ~ * * * * 


“The Association might gradually enlarge the scope of its action. 
It might supply a common meeting place for English economists, 
and bring them together from time totime. It might increase its 
issues of economic publications. And lastly, if its funds sufficed for 
the purpose, it might do good service by promoting economic inves- 
tigations, especially such as cannot well be undertaken by govern- 
ment departments, and yet involve considerable expense; for the 
ability, the inclination and the means to carry on investigations, 
such as that which is now being made on ‘The Labor and Life of 
the People in London,’ are seldom united in one person. 

‘Almost the only question on which a difference of opinion has 
so far shown itself is whether or not the Association should be open 
to all those who are sufficiently interested in economics to be will- 
ing to subscribe to its funds. If the Association should hold meet- 
ings for discussion, the further question would arise whether they 
should be at frequent intervals, say once a month, or more rarely, 
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say once a year. There are some who think that the general lines 
to be followed should be those of an English ‘learned’ society, 
while others would prefer those of the American Economic Asgso- 
ciation, which holds meetings only at rare intervals, and the mem- 
bership of which does not profess to confer any sort of diploma.” 


The meeting was as successful as its promoters 
could have wished. It was well attended, it was 
generous and tolerant in the tone of its discussions, 
and it brought together men of many different shades 
of opinion.” To Americans it may justly be some 
ground of satisfaction that the new British Associa- 
tion agreed unanimously to organize itself upon the 
model of its American contemporary. The following 
simple resolutions were adopted as the fundamental 
platform: 

I. That it is expedient to form an association for 
the advancement of economic knowledge by the 
issue of a journal and other printed publications, 
and by such other means as the Association may 
from time to time agree to adopt. 

II. That any person who desires to further the 
aims of the Association, and is approved by the 
council, be admitted to membership; and that the 
annual subscription be fixed for the present at 
one guinea. 

It was further resolved that those present should 
constitute themselves members, and that a committee 
should be appointed to draft rules, this committee to 
be the nucleus of the Association’s first council and 
to have authority to add other names, future appoint- 
ments to the council to be made, however, by the 
Association in general meeting. It was distinctly 
understood that no creed tests should be employed, 
and that no standard of orthodoxy should be held 
up, the one object of the Association being honest in- 
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vestigation and the advancement of knowledge in the 
scientific spirit. The Right Hon. George J. Goschen, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, presided at this pre- 
liminary meeting, and prominent among the speakers 
were Mr. Giffen, Prof. Marshall, Mr. George Howell, 
M. P., the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M. P., 
Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Edgeworth and Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave. Prof. Marshall made a speech that was 
both interesting in its review of recent English eco- 
nomic activity and also memorable for its broad and 
strong defence of perfect scientific freedom in eco- 
nomic work. The fact that England has been tardy 
in effecting an organization of its economists was by 
Prof. Marshall attributed to sad accident. In 1870, 
he declared, England had a stronger array of econ- 
omists of creative vigor than any other country; but 
within a few years afterwards the greater number 
of them were in their graves, four in particular, who 
were men of the the first rank, being taken away in 
the very prime of life. He referred to Cairnes, 
Jevons, Bagehot and Cliffe Leslie. Thus England, 
strong in economists in 1870, was very weak in 1880 
in men of mark. ‘Happily,’’ he added, ‘in 1890 the 
remarkable feature is that we have a very large 
number of very able young men at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere; a large number of men who 
were just at the age at which papers such as could 
be published in a journal might be expected to be 
written.’’ And so Prof. Marshall believed that the 
opportune moment had come for the launching of 
the Economic Association. As to economic contro- 
versy Prof. Marshall spoke with a refreshing common 
sense. He declared that, ‘‘in the past, time had 
been wasted in controversies based. upon the attempt 
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to take the words of some writer in the most foolish 
sense possible and then to write long articles to 
prove that the writer was wrong.” He continued: 
‘‘All sciences in their early youth have been pestered 
by this sort of controversy, though economics has 
suffered more than others. One influence I hope you 
will exercise will be due to your starting from an 
absolutely catholic basis and including every school 
of economists that is doing genuine work. I trust 
that those who shall control this journal will insist 
that all who write in criticism of others shall take 
the writings of those others in the best possible 
sense; and in that way all schools may work ami- 
cably together, interpreting each other in the fairest 
and most generous manner.”’ 

These quotations show well the spirit in which the 
new Association is founded, for Prof. Marshall 
expressed the general sentiment. 

The Association has chosen the Right Hon. George 
J. Goschen, M. P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
its first president. Mr. Goschen is an economist of 
high repute, having contributed valuably to the 
theory of international exchange and holding a rec- 
ognized position as an authority in matters of finance 
and economic legislation. Another distinguished 
member of Parliament, the Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, chairman of committees, whose views 
upon the economic aspects of all questions have 
great weight, is vice-president. The secretary of the 
Association and the editor of its publications, is Prof. 
F. Y. Edgeworth, of King’s College, London, who is 
one of the most original and learned of contem- 
porary economists, and who has carried mathe- 
matics into the elucidation of economic theory with 
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even greater elaboration and with more scientific 
methods and results than the late Mr. Jevons. The 
following list, arranged alphabetically, contains the 
names of the first Standing Council of the British ° 
Economic Association : 


Mr. A. D. Actanp, M. P., Rieut Hon. G. J. Goscuen, M. P., 
Pror. BAsTABLE, Mr. Georce Howe tt, M. P., 
Mr. James Bonar, Pror. INGRAM, 
Mr. CHARLES Boorn, Mr. J. N. Keynes, 
Mr. Joun Burnett, Pror. MARSHALL, 
Mr. THomas Bort, M. P., Mr. J. B. Martin, 
Pror. Epwarp Carrpb, Pror. Munro, 
Ricut Hon. Leonarp CourtTNEY, Pror. NICHOLSON, 
M. P., Mr. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
Tue Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM, Rev. L. R. PHewps, 
Pror. EpGEWoRTH, Mr. L. L. Price, 
Mr. T. H. Extior, Str Rawson Rawson, 
Sir THomas FARRER, Mr. FREDERICK SEEBOHM, 
Pror. Foxwk 1, Pror. SipGwick, 
Mr. Rosert GIFFEN, Mr. H. Luewettyn Situ, 
Mr. E. C. K. GonneEr, Rev. Partie WIcKsSTEED. 


It is hardly necessary to introduce these gentlemen 
to American economic students. Mr. Acland is well 
known as a scholarly and able writer and politician. 
Professor Bastable is at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
is author of the article «“Money’’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britanica, is an authority upon the economics 
of international trade, and is an admirable writer. 
Mr. James Bonar several years ago won interna- 
tional praise for his brilliant sketch of Malthus, and 
he is one of the rising lights of the university group 
of economists. Mr. Charles Booth’s statistical and 
economic studies of life and labor in East London 
constitute the largest task of direct economic and 
social investigation ever undertaken by one man at 
his own private expense, and his recent volume has 
almost monumental value and significance. Mr. 
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John Burnett is the labor correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, and is an official who has made himself an 
authority upon the statistics and economic aspects of 
current labor questions. Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., is, 
like Mr. Acland, one of the group of scholarly men 
of economic attainments in the House of Commons— 
a group which hardly has a counterpart in our Con- 
gress. Prof. Caird occupies the chair of moral phil- 
osophy at Glasgow, and is an economist as well as a 
professor of ethics. Of Mr. Courtney, I have already 
spoken. Dr. Cunningham, of Cambridge, is an 
authority upon the industrial history of England. 
Prof. Edgeworth has been mentioned as secretary. 
Mr. Elliot is an active young statistician who has 
for some years been in the government service, and 
is now the secretary of Mr. Ritchie, who occupies in 
the Cabinet the post of chairman of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Sir Thomas Farrer is at present 
vice-chairman of the London County Council, and is 
widely known as a writer and public man. Prof. 
Foxwell holds the chair of political economy in Uni- 
versity College, London, and has a lectureship at 
Cambridge. He is a young man, but he has already 
earned a high reputation. He is an adherent of the 
bi-metallic doctrine, and is regarded by some of his 
contemporaries as socialistic in his tendencies. Mr. 
Robert Giffen is everywhere known as the foremost 
statistician of England, and as a political economist 
of broad and thorough scholarship. Associated for 
many years with Mr. Bagehot in the conduct of the 
Economist, Mr. Giffen has now, since 1876, been in 
official life as statistician of the Board of Trade. He 
has been more than once president of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, and has edited its invaluable journal 
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for fifteen years. He is still in his vigorous prime. 
Mr. E. C. K. Gonner is a professor of political econ- 
omy at Liverpool, who has written a brief text-book 
of economics, much in the spirit of President 
Walker. Mr. George Howell, M. P., is known to all 
economic students as a writer of great weight upon 
wages and labor questions. Prof. Ingram, of Dublin, 
whose writing on economics in the Encyclopedia 
Britanica was so warmly welcomed in America, and 
who has since written at greater length upon the 
history of political economy, is an admirable repre- 
sentative of the rising body of economic students in 
Great Britain. Mr. J. N. Keynes is winning reputa- 
tion as an economist at Cambridge. Prof. Marshall 
has earned his place as one of the great names in the 
series of great English economists. It would be 
unbecoming for me to attempt to characterize a man 
whose fame is so wide and so just. Mr. J. B. Mar- 
tin, the London banker, has long been one of the 
inner circle at the Statistical Society, is the secretary 
of that body, and is a gentleman of unusual ability 
and accomplishment. Prof. Munro, of Manchester, 
stands in the front rank of the younger men, and is 
deemed more ‘‘orthodox’’ than most of them. He 
writes upon topics of industrial economics, and is 
entering political life with brilliant prospects. Prof. 
Nicholson, who occupies the chair of economics in the 
University of Edinburgh, has written a book on 
money, and stands shoulder to shoulder with Prof. 
Foxwell as a bi-metallist. Mr. Inglis Palgrave, who 
is editing a dictionary of political economy that 
promises to have great excellence, succeeded Mr. 
Bagehot as editor of the Economist, which post he 
held for several years. He is, as was Mr. Bagehot 
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and as is Sir John Lubbock, who, though not a mem- 
ber of the Council, is one of the founders of the Asso- 
ciation—a banker in the City. The Rev. L. R. 
Phelps, of Oxford, though not widely known as yet 
in America, is an economist of growing reputation in 
England, and is said to be the most probable choice 
as successor of the late Prof. Thorold Rogers as uni- 
versity professor of political economy at Oxford. 
Mr. L. L. Price is the bursar of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and is a young man whose painstaking scholarship 
has already given him rank as an economist. Sir 
Rawson Rawson admirably links the earlier days 
with the later. He was secretary of the Statistical 
Society more than fifty years ago, has lately been its 
president for the third or fourth time, and in spite of 
great age is active and progressive in all kinds of 
affairs involving statistical and economic questions. 
Mr. Frederick Seebohm is a gentleman whose inves- 
tigations are familiar to students on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, is one of 
several great British writers and thinkers who have 
not found eminence in moral philosophy incompatible 
with noble and permanent contributions to economic 
science. Rev. Philip Wicksteed, the Unitarian min- 
ister, Dr. Martineau’s pulpit successor, is a well-: 
known London worker in philanthropic causes, an 
economist of somewhat radical opinions, and the 
active director of the new so-called «‘ Robert Elsmere 
Hall’’ work. 

I have made these running comments at some 
length in order that the character of the new Asso- 
ciation might be the more clearly understood from 
the make-up of the council that will manage its 
ordinary affairs. At present some three hundred 
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members have been enrolled, and it is hoped that this 
number will be multiplied several times. It may 
not be irrelevant at this point to state that I am 
assured by those most active in the organization 
that Americans would be gladly admitted to mem- 
bership upon the same terms as Britons, and that 
the new Association is prepared to sustain the friend- 
liest possible relations with the American Association * 
or any of its constituency. 

The journal of the Association will at first be a 
quarterly publication, and the initial number will 
appear in March or April. The publication of this 
periodical was the most pressing object in the for- 
mation of the society. Many years ago Mr. Bagehot 
and Mr. Giffen were wont to talk much concerning 
the need of a purely economic publication. They 
gave a high scientific quality to the Economist; but 
they perceived the necessity for keeping it primarily 
a journal of business and practical finance. To-day 
the Statist and the Economist have a certain amount 
of theoretical discussion; but like the Financial 
Chronicle and Bradstreet’s (both of which have a 
very high reputation with Mr. Giffen, Mr. Palgrave 
and Englishmen of their standing), these periodicals 
cannot possibly serve as the organs of scientific eco- 
nomic utterances. The journal of the Statistical 
Society is an invaluable repository; but its contents 
are economic only in a partial and narrowly inclusive 
sense. The new journal will therefore be exceed- 
ingly welcome, and its existence will call out much 
good writing which has not hitherto been produced 
because the avenue of publication has been wanting. 
I am of the opinion that the journal will after a time 
be compelled to make its appearance monthly. There 
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seems to me to be in Great Britain, at the present 
time, an almost unequalled ,Capacity“for, aAlarge, 
varied and extremely valuable production of economic 
literature, and it is reasonable to bétieve ¢#hat: the 
new Association and its tolerant catholic journal will 
afford the rallying point for ajmore general ahd a. 
more effective accomplishment of work in economics 
than has been witnessed in England for many years. 
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Secretary and Treasurer. 








SECRETARY’S REPORT ON THE PROGRESS 


OF THE 


American Economic Association, 


Since the Third Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, 


December, 1888, 


It is said that the history of times of peace and 
prosperity is uninteresting, and if such is the case it 
ought to be brief. 

The American Economic Association has continued 
to grow and develop along the lines laid down at our 
first meeting, and as in every previons report I can 
say that the Association was never before in so pros- 
perous a condition. The membership of the Associ- 
ation has been as follows at different dates named: 

Number of members on first list, March, 1886 
om at time of Boston meeting, 


May, IGOR. 2.0. 0ccccccccsves 300 
on second published list, July, 


December, 1888 
and subscribers on list pub- 
lished December, 1890..... 635 
It is a mere matter of course that in an Associa- 
tion of our kind, however important quantity may be, 
quality is of still more importance. There is no 
way in which we can express quality of membership 
numerically, but we may without hesitation refer in- 
quirers to our published list of names, including 


12 
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nearly all the economists of note in this country, and 
some of the best in other countries. It is safe to say 
that our Association is at the present time known by 
economists in all countries, and is recognized as THE 
scientific economic association of the United States. 
In my last report I referred to the fact that an 
Australian Economic Association had been organized 
at Sidney in 1887 and had begun the publication of 
the Australian Economist. This Australian organi- 
zation owed its existence to the impetus derived 
from our Association. I understand that since that 
time an Economic Association has been formed in 
Japan, the suggestion for which was also derived 
from our Association. Within the last few weeks 
the press has made public the formation of an Eng- 
lish Economic Association at University College, 
London, on November 20, 1890, under the presidency 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Right Hon. 
George J. Goschen. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation frequently cited in the circular calling the 
meeting, served to a certain extent as a model. 
Certainly we may reasonably feel gratified to know 
that three National Associations on the other side of 
the world have received the impulse which gave 
them existence from the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

Our publications have maintained their character 
for excellence, and the demand for them, both in 
this country and Europe, is slowly but gradually 
increasing. 

Our treasurer’s report shows a far larger cash 
balance than any previous report, and our other 
assets have correspondingly increased. 

When we last met one prize had been established 
for the best essay on ‘‘Immigration.”” That prize 
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was awarded to Mr. Richard D. Lang, of Baltimore, 
by a committee appointed by our president. His 
essay was published in the journal America, and was 
highly commended in the Forum. Since the Phila- 
delphia meeting a prize of $100, established by Mrs. 
John Armstrong Chanler, has been divided between 
Miss Clara de Graffenried and Mr. W. F. Willoughby. 
The subject was ‘‘Child-Labor,” and the judges de- 
cided that the merits of these two papers were so 
nearly equal that the prize ought to be shared by 
these two contestants. A prize of $500, $300 for first 
best essay and $200 for second best, has been estab- 
lished upon ‘‘ Women Wage-Earners,’’ and the judges 
have the essay now under consideration. Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman established a prize of $250 for the best 
essay on ‘‘The Taxation of Personal Property in the 
United States.’’ The essays have been sent in, but 
the judges have not yet examined them. Recently 
a first prize of $300 and a second of $200 have been 
offered for essays on ‘‘The Housing of the Poor in 
American Cities.’’ Competition is open to all, and 
the conditions are published in our Hand-Book. 

No annual meeting was held in 1889 through a 
failure of plans which we had made for a meeting in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Prof. Henry C. Adams, who ex- 
pected to receive us at his home in Michigan, had 
been called to Washington, and could not give the 
attention which he desired to our proposed annual 
meeting. Other prominent members of the Associa- 
tion were much occupied at the time, and it seemed 
best to those consulted to postpone the meeting until 
this year. It seems to me clear, however, as the 
result of experience, that we lose ground whenever 
an annual meeting is omitted, and that hereafter we 
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ought to make it a fixed policy to omit our meetings 
under no circumstances. We ought as soon as pos- 
sible to decide upon a definite policy with respect to 
both time and place of meeting, and adhere to it 
with as little change as possible. 

While referring to the events of our history during 
the past two years, I ought to mention our loss in 
the death of one of our honorary members, Professor 
James E. Thorold Rogers, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, England, who died October 13, 1890. The 
work of Professor Rogers is so well known that it 
seems superfluous to refer to it in this place. How- 
ever much some of us may have differed from his 
views, we all feel that political economy has lost one 
of its chief lights in his death. 

With respect to the future it can be said that our 
prospects are as bright as ever. It seems to me wise 
to continue the policy of offering prizes for essays, 
and possibly I may be allowed to say a word concern- 
ing these prizes. We do not expect by the offer of 
prizes of $200 or $300 to draw into the contest poli- 
tical economists of national reputation, nor do we 
desire this. The object of the prizes is to awaken 
interest in economic topics, and to lead to the forma- 
tion of intelligent opinions upon important topics of 
the day, and in both respects our prizes have been 
most successful.' If the study of political economy 

'The influence of prizes in promoting discussion is brought out 
incidentally by the following, translated from Professor Adolf 
Wagner’s Grundlegung der Politischen Oekonomie, (2te Aufl. S. 199). 
‘The relations of political economy and ethics have been recently 
examined by several in the French literature of political economy, 
and this has been in part brought about by a prize offered by the 
French Academy of Morals and Politics in 1857 for the best essay 
on the Relations between Ethics and Political Economy. 5ee 


especially the successful prize essay by A. Rondelet, du spiritual- 
isme en economic politique, Paris, 1859.’’ 
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is beneficial, then the offer of prizes is useful, for it 
is difficult to mention any way in which the same 
amount of money could so effectively promote the 
study of political economy. 

I hope and believe that we shall sooner or later 
have an endowment which we can use for general 
purposes, such as defraying the expenses of mem. 
berstengaged in original research, the publication 
of valuable papers and treatises, and possibly also 
the award of fellowships in the manner suggested 
in our Hand-Book. 

We feel grateful for the support we have received 
in the past, and we face the future with confidence 
of continued usefulness. 
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ASSETS. 
(In addition to cash on hand.) 


Amount due from members 
(As per memoranda from Secretary’s book.) 
Amount due from Agents for publications 
7 . ‘* individuals 
Copies on hand bound in cloth— 
Vol. 
De Mhiecei ene sinpeess ‘ 
ill (50) 


Copies on hand bound in half morocco— 
25-of each volume 
unbound— 
Vol. I (170) 
II (221) 
III (221) 
IV (221) 


sc “cc 


Over 8,100 single copies— 
Vol. I, II, III, IV and V 


To prize on Taxation 
“ ‘* Woman Wage-Earners 
Housing of the Poor...... .....s+0. 


se ‘< 


DeceMBER 22, 1890. 





